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For the Ohio Cultivator 


Agricultural Productions of Ohio. 


BY JOHN H. KLIPPART. 


The Agriculture of a State or nation is its 
surest pledge of peace and of prosperity. In 
proportion as the agricultural resources of a 
nation become developed, and agriculture itself 
diligently and prudently pursued, it becomes 
the source of all wealth, progress, enlighten- 
ment and refinement. Whatever arrests the 
progress of this branch of industry, arrests 
equally the progress of the nation. So com- 
pletely is this the teaching of history that sage 
political economists have said that there can be 
no successful agriculture without Liberty. —- 
There is no pursuit the encouragement of which 
contributes so largely, forcibly and permanent- 
ly to the advancement, prosperity and inde- 
pendence of a nation as agriculture, therefore 
every proper encouragement and aid should be 
cheerfully and liberally rendered to it. Every 
appropriate facility for acquiring and dissemi- 
nating knowledge upon subjects connected with 
agriculture, should be extended in such a man- 
ner that those directly interested could derive 
all the advantages intended to be conferred by 
a wise and liberal government. 

Although the actual amounts of the various 
agricultural productions of Ohio are yet far 
short of the possible, they will nevertheless 
compare very favorably with those of other 
countries. The variety of soil, and genial cli- 
mate render it possible to cultivate almost all 
of the plants of the temperate zone. It is now 
generally conceded that the Sorgho is a plant 
adapted to our soil and climate, and will un- 
‘doubtedly prove a valuable acquisition. Dur- 
ing the year 1860, about 24 millions of gallons 
of good syrup was made from it in this State, 
and during the year 1861 about 3 millions of 
gallons of a superior quality were made. An 
excellent quality of sugar from the beet bas 





been made ona small scale, and preparations 
are now being made to manufacture it on 
larger scale. In all probability cotton can as 
successfully be grown in Ohio as tobacco.— 
Should the tree cotton prove all that is claimed 
for it by those who advocate the introduction 
of it, Ohio will offer an ample field for its cul- 
ture. 

Having been accustomed to almost uninter, 
rupted peace since the organization of the State, 
there has been no stimulus other than that of 
gain, to develop the agricultural resources of 
Ohio—an actual famine has never visited our 
broad and fertile country. Eversince the com- 
pletion of the canals, Ohio has been justly re- 
garded as one of the supply granaries of the 
world; hence all the agricultural energies of the 
State have been exerted in the production oj 
food, rather than for the production of raw ma- 
terials to be used in the arts. 


The best political writers of Germany, after a 
careful examination of all available statistics, 
agree that a failure of 20 per cent of the average 
crops would, in that country, produce a famine. 
The years 1845, 1854 and 1859, exhibit a failure 
of crops in Ohio of nearly 50 per cent; but these 
failures have not only produced no famine, but 
scarcely augmented the prices. From this it is 
safe to infer that at least 50 per cent of the crops 
may be exported without reducing us to abso- 
lute want for food. In older countries, where 
population is more dense, and where there is no 
security against frequent devastations by war 
and where the constant drafts upon the tillers of 
the soil to fill the ranks of the army are redu- 
ducing the ranks of the field laborers, it becomes 
necessary to adopt every art and device which 
may be substituted for manual labor, or which 
will increase the productiveness of the soil. In 
Ohio, there never has been an excess of farm 
laborers, but on the other hand, if laborers had 
been abundant and at fair rates, the agriculture 
of Ohio would have occupied a much prouder 
position than it does at present. Machines have 
been introduced as substitutes for laborers, and 
as these machines become more and more com- 
plete, the less necessity will there he for manua! 
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labor. To the introduction of machinery, we 
may attribute the fact that in 1860, over one 
million of acres more were devoted to corn and 
wheat only, than in 1850. All other crops in 
which machines could be introduced as a sub- 
stitute for manual labor, occupied in 1860 a 
much greater breadth than in 1850. Duringthe 
2ecade from 1850 to 1860, the agricultural pop- 
ulation has not increased in as great a propor- 
tion as the towns and cities, whilst the increas 
ed extent of soil cultivated exceeds the ratio of 
the increase in population. Hence it is that 
Ohio can readily contribute 100,000 men for the 
suppression of the rebellion, without serious 
embarrassment in her agricultural operations. 
Notonly can this number of men be contributed 
for this purpose, but enough bread stuffs can be 
grown by those remaining at home, to subsist 
at least twice the present population of the State. 


The aggregate product of wheat in Ohio from 
1850 to 1860 inclusive, was 220,923,063 bushels, 
being an annual average of 20,083,915 bushels, 
or nearly ten bushels per capita. Deducting 
seed and allowing 5 bushels per capita per an- 
num for home consumption, tbe residue left for 
export would supply England proper (17,000,000 
inhabitants) for one month and seven days; or 
a population equivalent to that of Ohio fora 
period of 8 months and 22 days. The rye crop 
would maintain England for 5 days. The corn 
crops from 1850 to 1860 inclusive, amounted in 
the aggregate to 741,833,812 bushels, or 67,393,- 
983 bushels per annum, being a fraction over 31 
bushels per capita per annum during the 11 
years. As a general thing the corn has been 
converted into pork, and found a market in this 
more concentrated form; butif required for hu- 
man food, and taking army regulation rations 
as a basis of calculation, the corn crop of Ohio 
in 1860 would support the entire population of 
England proper for a period of 5 months and 5 
days. So far as the production of cereals alone 
is concerned, Ohio can, by appropriating these 
productions for human food exclusively, subsist 
the whole of England proper for a period of 
nearly six months, or a population equivalent 
to that of Ohio for a period of three years and 
nearly six months. 

There is in Ohio more live stock, in propor- 
tion to the number of inhabitants, than in any 
nation of Europe. If we reduce sheep and 
swine to equivalents of cattle or horses, the 
following exhibit is obtained, according to the 
most recent accessible European authorities. 


No. of Cattle for every No. of Cattle for every 
100 acres cultivated land. 1000 inhabitants. 


England 2 +4 
~ RRer ye 628 
Rs ch nha 0 15 413 
eee 26 "37 
Pee ere 24 1806 
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From this it will be observed ‘that we have 
about three times as many cattle, in proportion 
to the inhabitants,as an average of the above 
named European nations. 

France has an area equal to about five times 
that of Ohio, but at the same time has an arca 
larger than our whole State, which: is not culti- 
vated. She produces 3,00,000,000 bushels of 
cereals, or about 7} bushels per capita; main- 
tains a standing army of 570,000 men, but sel- 
dom imports breadstuffs, Her gross agricultu- 
ral products, including cattle, silk, wines and 
poultry, amount to $680,000,000. Taking this 


| as a basis of calculation, Ohio should produce 


according to her population, $42,500,000 of agri- 
cultural products annually. Fortunately for 
us, we produce fully three times that amount, 
but according to area our productions are in the 
same proportion with those of France—hence 
we always have a surplus for exportation, 
whilst France rarely exports cereals, but ex- 
ports largely silks and wines. 

England proper has an area one-fourth larger 
than that of Ohio. Her cereal production is 
estimated at 175,750,000 bushels, or about 10 
bushels per capita. She maintains a standing 
army of 127,977 men, but imports annually 
from 15,000,000 to 20,000,000 bushels of wheat 
and flour. Her gross agricultural products 
amount to $520,000,000. Taking the popula- 
tion of England as a basis of calculation, Ohio 
should produce about $75,000,000 of agricultu- 
ral products annually, but according to area 
we should produce $416,000,000. There is no 
doubt that when the agriculture of Ohio is as 
completely developed as that of England is at 
present, that our productions will compare 
very favorably, to say the least, with those of 
hers. 

So far as a comparison with Belgium, Prus- 
sia, Bavaria and other continental European 
nations is concerned, the result is on genera! 
principles the same as that with France and 
England, viz: we produce much more in pro- 
portion to the inhabitants than they do, and less 
upon equal areas. These comparisons serve to 
demonstrate the fact that notwithstanding 
whilst we produce sufficient in one year to sub- 
sist us during a period of three years, if Euro- 
pean nations did not produce much more per 
acre than we do, there would be a continued 
famine throughout the continent. 

= >>> > 

Cattle Painting —Daniel McMillan, Jr., 
has just received a splendid painting —a 
portrait of one of his thoroughbred cows, 
painted by Page, the best delineator of an- 
imals in America. This painting is a fine 
one—a rare work of art.—Xenta TZorch- 
light. 
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Warren County Ohio, Hogs. 











Cor. Harris. I send you the weights 
of some of our Warren Co. hogs; they 
are of the same stock of the pig I furnished 
your friend, Dr. Goodale. 

Mr. J. C. Smith, fattened, the past sea- 
son one hundred head, they were killed and 
packed by Edward Jones, of Middletown, 
Butler Co., O. on the 18th day of Dec. 
They weighed in the aggregate net, 43.154 
Ibs. being an average of 431 54-100 lbs, 

Mr. Smith raised eighty head ot them, 
and purchased the balance before feeding. 
The eighty head of his own raising weigh- 
ed 36,071 lbs. average, 450 71-80 lbs. 
Mr. Smith raised one hundred and thirty 
pigs the summer of 1860, and he sold out 
of the above some fifty of the best for 
stock, this reduced the average of his lot 
a great deal. 

Mr. Smith’s lot of one hundred head 
last year, averaged 467 lbs, but they were 
fed longer, being weighed on the 5th of 
Jan. 1861. Mr. Smith has got his stock 
of me to make his crosses, for the last six 
years, with one exception. The sire of the 
hogs he fed this season weighed last year at 
21 months old, 612 lbs. 

Mr. Thomas L. Reeves also fed a lot of 
47 hogs the present season that averaged 
419 lbs, net. If any other county has beat 
the above hogs, we shoutd like to know it. 

I think the corn crop of our county is one 
fourth less at least than lart year and not so 
good in quality. The fly has injured some 
of the early sown wheat. 

JoHN HARKRADER. 





Heavy Cattle in Fayette —During the 
fore part of December, Capt. Wm. Palmer, 
whose extensive domains lie on the Grassy 
Branch, in the north-western portion of 
this county, sold four fat steers for $85 
each. Also ten head of three-year-old, 
grass-fed steers, averaging 1,543 pounds, 
all of which were of his own raising — 
Washington Register. 
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Experiments in Feeding Hogs. 


My corn crop having been very material- 
ly shortened by the drouth last summer, and 
having some good Leicestershire hogs on 
hand, I determined to make an experiment. 
On the 5th of October I bought 100 bushels 
of old corn, for which I paid $30. On the 
same day weighed 9 hogs on the scales at 
the railroad depot. They weighed 1,820 
pounds, average 202 pounds as follows, viz., 
4 barrows 124 months old, 885 lbs., aver- 
age, 221; 3 sows, same litter, 615 lbs., av- 
erage 205; 2 pigs, 74 months old, 320 Ibs., 
avera6e 160. 

As the corn was old and the hogs were 
young, I soaked the corn 48 hours in cold 
water; fed in troughs on a floor under cov- 
er; the hogs ran out in a small yard to the 
ground. I fed them nothing but the corn 
and cold water, except three quarts of wood 
ashes mixed with one quart of salt, each 
week. The 9 hogs ate the first 25 bushels 
in 15 days, the second 25 in 17 days, the 
third 25 in 15 days, and the fourth 25 in 
16 days, the 100 bushels in 63days. They 
were weighed again on the same scales; 2, 
950, average 328 los. each; deduct 1,820 
Ibs., gained 1,130 Ibs. ; average gain on each 
hog, 125 Ibs.—gain each day, 18 lbs., or 2 
Ibs. on each hog per day. Same weighed 
in separate lots as before. Four barrows, 
1,470 ; deduct 885 Ibs., first weight—gain 
585 Ibs ; gain on each hog in 63 days, 146 

unds, or 2.3 pounds to each hog per day. 

ree sows, 945 lbs.; deduct 615 lbs., 340 
Ibs. gain ; gain on each hog, 113 Ibs., or 1.8 
Ibs. on each hog per day. Two pigs, 525 
Ibs. ; less 320 Ibs., gain 205 pounds, on each 
hog 102 pounds, or 1.7 pounds on each hog 
per day. 

From the above it will be seen that the 
barrows gained some # of a pound per day 
more than the pigs, but as they were 
all fed from the same barrel, I cannot deter- 
mine whether they ate in the same ratio or 
not. They ate 100 bushels in 63 days, say 
90 pounds per day, 10 pounds ‘per day to 
each hog, and gained 2 pounds per day 
each— it takes five pounds of corn to make 
one pound of pork, and 12 hours to do it. 
Five Ibs. of corn at 30 ets. per bushel, will 
cost 2.7 cts., or about 27 cts. as the cost of 
the corn to make one pound of pork, and if 
I add one-fourth of a cent for the trouble of 
buying the corn and feeding it, and interest 
on purchase money, it will make three cents. 

Again I paid 30 dollars for 100 bush- 
els of corn, and made 1130 pounds—1130 
pounds at 3 cts., $33.90; which, after pay 
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ing for the corn, would leave me but $3.90 
for buying, feeding, interest, &c. There- 
fore, I conclude if I pay 30 cts. for corn, I 
rust sell for 3 cts. or lose money by feed- 
ing. And further, from the above experi- 
ment, I am pretty well satisfied that the 
man who feeds hogs as they are usually fed 
in this country, in the open field, on the 
ground in the mud, exposed to the storms, 
without shelter, will not get rich very fast, 
unless he sells for very high prices. 
Wiseman C. NicHots. 
Morrow Co. Herald. 
a 
Raising and Feeding Hogs. 

On the Hog subject I wished to call the 
attention of farmers to what I believe to be 
an error generally practiced by Hog-raisers 
in this country. Itis a prevailing practice 
to give hogs while they are young, and 
should be growing, but just enough to keep 
them alive, and then for some three months 
before they are to be taken to market, corn 
is thrown to them by the wagon-load.— 
They will then fatten, of course, but the 
time has gone by for them to grow. Hogs 
raised and fed in this way are considered 
good if they net 250 lbs., when if they had 
been well fed, with the right kind of feed, 
the same hogs would have weighed 400 lbs., 
and besides would have eaten less corn dur- 
the last three months than those that were 
starved while yonng. 

I fed some hogs myself this season that 
were 14 to 15 months old, that weighed 
from 350 to 400 Ibs., (they were not weigh- 
ed separately, so I could not give their 
weight exactly.) On the other hand, I 
know a lot of hogs that are older than mine, 
that have not gone to market yet, and if 
they go this side of New Year they will 
not weigh 200 lbs. But some may say they 
are not as good a breed as mine. Perhaps 
not, but I will carry my theory even farther, 
and contend that the practice of starving 
hogs while young, will degenerate the best 
breed in the world in a few generations. 

While a hog “or any other man”is young, 
is the natural time for growth. It is 
then that Nature strives to form bone and 
muscle, and unless they have plenty of food 
containing the constituents of those parts, 
it is just as impossible for them to grow as 
it is for a workman to build a house without 
the requisite material. 

In regard to the best food for young pigs, 
I will say that I have neverfound any near 
equal.to what every farmer will know by 





the name of “mush and milk ;” but as few 
farmers have enough milk to be of much 
service, I would recommend the mush with- 
out the milk. I am fully convinced from 
the little experience I have had, that one 
bushel of corn ground and cooked is worth 
more than two uncooked. Young pigs fed 
altogether on whole corn in the winter will 
invariably get mangy. Uncce Ben. 
—AHillsboro’ News. 


The Lorseman. 


For the Ohio Cultivator. 


The Shoulder of the Horse. 














According to Professor Percival, no indi- 
vidual part of the animal frame, in the esti- 
mation of horse-people, calls for greater de- 
mands on their judgement than the shoul- 
der. A good ora bad shoulder is held to 
be as paramount importance to the animal’s 
riding or going in such a form as is pleasant 
to his rider. A horseman by simply carry- 
ing his eye over the horses’ shoulder, and 
placing his hand upon his withers, deter- 
mines at once his qualifications. We see 
horses with oblique shoulders, and with 
straight or upright shoulders ; and we shall 
find that the blade bone varies in its degree 
of inclination very materially in these two 
eases, and that this variation constitutes an 
especial point on which depends the good- 
ness or badness of the horses’ shoulder. 

The length, as well as the obliquity of 
the shoulder blades will have an influence 
on the action of the shoulder: it being man- 
ifest that a body revolving upon its own cen- 
tre, must describe arcs or sweeps great in 
proportion to its length; hence the value of 
a deep shoulder; though as regards the 
back bone itself, the muscles attached to and 
moving it, will necessarily be short, in a 
case where the bone is disproportionately 
long, and vice versa. 

When the shoulder blade is nearly up- 
right, or is of disproportionate shortness, 
there cannot be that extent or freedom of 
action in the shoulders, neither can there be 
that projecture of the limb that there is in 
opposite conformations. A good shoulder 
not only possesses depth and obliquity, but 
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to complete its perfection, “be well into the 
body.” ’ 

A shoulderthen that possesses depth, ob- 
liquity and uniformity, is said to be good ; and 
for the purpose of those springy actions and 
paces which are most agreeable to and ad- 
mired by the rider; good, it most unques- 
tionably is; it is good for action, good for 
speed, good for spring, and as a point of 
beauty is veritably indispensibie. Still 
though this be confessedly the prototype, we 
are not to set all other kinds and description 
of shoulders as faulty and objectionable ; 
for the carriage of heavy burden and for 
heavy draught, I believe a straight or up- 
right shoulder, provided it possesses the nec- 
essary substance or muscularity, to be ad- 
vantageous. Laborious draught does not 
admit either of a horse taking long steps, or 
of going at any but a slow pace; and on 
abstract mechanical principles, a horse 
whose shoulder is short and upright is ca- 
pable of supporting more weight upon his 
fore limbs, than another in whom it is 
lengthy and oblique. A horse, therefore, 
with a short upright shoulder, is actually 
stronger in his fore parts than one possess- 
ing what we might call a good or handsome 
shoulder. Here in fact, as in many other 
instances that might be mentioned, we have 
on the one side, action—and with it spring ; 
on the other strength, and as I said before, 
where draught is required, the short and 
upright shoulder is to be preferred to the 
lengthy and oblique structure. 

We will now consider the thick and the 
thin shoulder: A notion very prevalent 
among horsemen is, that the shoulder can- 
not be too thin or fine, and that a thick or 
loaded shoulder, is only fit for draught. 
We will investigate systematically, what 
constitutes this thickness and thinness—to 
what kind of conformation the terms are 
applicable, or what they are commonly used 
to denote. 

You grasp the withers of the horse with 
your hand, and at once pronounce his shoul- 
ders thick or thin: should the withers stand 
high, and can be included between the fin- 
ger and thumb, thin; should the withers ap- 
pear bruised between the shoulders, or be so 
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broad across that the span of the hand can 
scarcely grasp them, thick. In the former 
case, we grasp nothing but the spinous pro- 
cess, in the latter we appear to include the 
shoulder blade as well; hence the thinness 
in one instance, the thickness in the other. 

The sway back, is the most remarkable 
instance of inordinately long spinous process, 
and this is commonly combined with obliqui- 
ty, and consequent lowness of the base of 
the shoulder blade, presenting an example 
of a fine shoulder, though of one that often 
proves to be strangely deficient in substance. 
These sway backs and fine shoulders, are 
frequently seen in very old horses; the in- 
terpretation is that the shoulders participate 
in that general process of absorption which 
is known to pervade the animal frame dur- 
ing the decline of life. A colt may have 
thick, clumsy shoulders, in consequence of 
his back bone reaching as high as the top of 
the spinous process ; we examine them when 
grown to a horse, and find him with finely 
formed shoulders, with blade bone no high- 
er than it ought to be, and withers admirably 
raised. A fine shoulder is apt to be too of- 
ten misapplied ; because a horse happens to 
have very great depth and obliquity in his 
shoulders, with high tapering withers, he is 
often said to possess fine or perfect shoul- 
ders, when in reality, he probably lacks in 
them the very property of more consequence 
than others we have been considering, and 
that is muscularity. Muscleless, and con- 
sequently weak, as such shoulders are, 
horses having them often are endowed with 
brilliant action, but they never can turn out 
of any value, unless they happen to have— 
which is seldom the case, extraordinary 
powers in their arms, and hind quarters, and 
width in the chest. 

But when the reverse of this accompanies 
the thin and fleshless shoulder, however 
deep it may be, however oblique, however 
fine upon the withers, forall purposes where 
stability, strength and endurance are requir- 
ed, it is absolutely inefficient. Many blood 
horses have what we should call anything 
but perfect shoulders ; their good qualities 
are amply accounted for in their round, 
fleshy loirs, and lengthy muscular hind quar- 
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ters; on the contrary many possess as hand- 
some and well formed shoulders as can be 
desired ; and when this occurs along with 
the requisite strength and length in the hind 
parts, surely it must be regarded as a great 
advantage, providing the action be fitting 
and commensurate. T. Wess, V.S. 
Zanesville, Ohio. 
9 + 


Feeding Horses. 


With many farmers there appears to be 
but little discrimination in regard to the 
method of feeding horses. They pursue 
from year to year the same unvarying rou- 
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tine, as though the tastes and appetites nev- 
er varied, or his nature never required any | 
change. Such masters are satisfied, if at | 
the end of the season their horses are in 

reasonable condition, without reflecting in 

how much better condition they might have | 
been with judicious feeding. 

It may, I think, be laid down as a sound | 
rule, that animals, like men thrive best up- | 
on a mixed diet; that is, it is better for 
both that they should not, year in and year | 
out, be compelled to partake of the same | 
kind of food. It is equally undeniable that 
this change of food, so far aa the horse, at | 
least, is concerned, may be made, in this 
country, without any additional expense or | 
trouble. With soil, and a climate adapted | 
to the growth of all the various kinds of 
plants adapted to the food of the horse, 
nothing but prejudice, or habit, or perhaps 
ignorance, can be urged as an apology for | 
not making a more general use of them.— 
Can either be urged as a valid excuse? I 
think not. Economy, and a proper regard 
for the comfort of the animals under our 
eare, demand that we should avail ourselves 
of all .he sources of food within our reach, 
in order that we may first ascertain what 
kinds are best adapted to his health and 
comfort, and secondly, what kinds can be 
produced with the least expense. Viewed 
in this light, the feeding of our domestic 
animals, and especially the horse, becomes 
a subject of very serious consideration. 

Let us then, for a moment take a glance 
at the various kinds of food which the horse 
lives and thrives well upon, but with the | 
uses of which the vast majority of our far- 
mers are wholly unfamiliar. And first of 
all we name carrots. 

Notwithstanding the fact that almost vol- | 
umes have been written in praise of the car- | 
rot as winter food for the horse, how com- 
paratively few farmers ever think it worth 
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their while to attempt their cultivation. I 
might, if space permitted, givé you a hun- 
dred reasons why this valuable root should 
be grown upon every farm in the state, if 
for no other purpose than that of feeding 
horses, though as good for cows. It has no 
superior. 

Beans are largely used in England as 
horse-food. Why not here? They can 
be grown to advantage almost everywhere, 
and are certainly a most productive crop. 

Cut food is known to be decidedly more 
economical than uncut, and yet not one far- 
mer in ten uses the cutting box. The first 
cost of a good box alarms them. They 
never look beyond that monstrous bug-bear 
the first cost. If they were as ready to re- 
ceive the experience of their intelligent 
brethren as.they should be, they would soon 
satisfy themselves that a good straw and 
fodder cutter is one of the most economical 
implements they can purchase. 

Cooked or steamed food is another of the 
almost indispensables to every well-man- 
aged farm. This is a point which has been 
settled beyond controversy. ‘Time alone is 
required to bring it into general use. Like 
t e thresher, the mower and the reaper, 
the introduction of apparatus for steaming 
food upon the farm, will be the work of 
years, but the time will come when it can- 
not be dispensed with by those who do not 
desire to range themselves with the prodi- 
gal and improvident ones. 

But I have already transgressed my in- 
tended limits, and must reserve for a future 
article several other things I intended to 
say. In the mean time let every farmer 
take it into serious consideration, and see 
whether he cannot improve somewhat upon 
his present method of horse feeding — Cor. 
Farmer and Gardener. 

+ + 

Pad to Prevent Interfering.—Mr. Wil- 
liam Somervill, a veterinary surgeon of this 
city, has invented a pad to prevent interfer- 
ing in the action of trotting horses. It 
seems well calculated to effect the object, 
and there is a good deal of ingenuity in the 
plan. The pad consists of a piece of india 
rubber, made concave inside, so as to fit the 
hoof, and kept in place by means of its elas- 
ticity, and a tongue held between the wall 
of the hoof and the shoe. No horse can cut 
his knee with this pad upon his hoof. The 
method adopted to fasten it is entirely suc- 
cessful. At the same time it is so inconsid- 
erable an addition to the edge of the shoe 
and the horn of the hoof, that at a very lit- 
tle distance it cannot be percived.— Sci. Am. 
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Ghe Dairy, 
~~ Stock for the Dairy. 


Reliance has been placed, for the most 
part, on the native cow for supplying the 
dairies of the county. For many years 


dairymen raised their stock by selecting | 


calves from the best cows, and in this way, 
the stock was greatly improved ; but as the 
price of cheese advanced, the practice of 
tilling up from herds driven from other 
counties, obtained ; and although this means 
of keeping good the herd, is dedrecated by 
most of our farmers as unsatifactory, not 
producing the best milkers, it is still con- 
tinued. 

When cows are gathered together, and 
brought in for sale, they have been picked 
up by buyers singly, or in small numbers, 
throughout the country; and, as no one 
who owns a superior cow is likely to sell 
her, the animals are, for the most part, sec- 
ond rate. Not unfrequently some superior | 
milkers may be selected from these droves, 
but it requires considerable skill in making 
the best selection, and a practical knowl- 
edge of Guenon’s method of determining 
a good cow from the escutcheon, is of es- 
sential service. 

Some thirty years ago, Christian Sharer, | 
of the town of Little Falls, introduced the 
pure-blooded short-horn Durhams, and sub- 
sequently, Mr. Wakeman, of Hermer, and 
others, brought into the County the same 
breed. This stock had the reputation ot 
being good milkers, and were crossed to 
some extent through the county on our 
native stock, the offspring proving to be su- 
perior milkers, and for the dairy, are gen- 
erally preferred to the full blood. 

The Devon and Ayrshire, have also been 
introduced into the county, the latter quite 
recently ; but the former, it is believed, are 
much inferior to the native cow, for the 
cheese dairy. No very great effort seems 
to prevail among the farmers in the county 
for introducing and keeping pure-blooded 
stock. The question of good cows, without 
reference to blood, is the all absorbing one; 
and farmers, satisfied with the quality, are 
not disposed to pay a much higher price, if 
any, for a blooded animal, that for a native 
of equal milking qualities; yet for those 
who propose to raise stock, a dash of blood 
is sought for through the male. Many ex- 
perienced farmers are of the opinion that 
grade cattle, from judicious crosses, are for 





the dairy, in many respects superior to the 





cultivated stock. They are better fitted to 
our climate, and more hardy, are easier 
kept, and are better milkers. But in breed- 
ing for the dairy, care should be taken that, 
while the milking points are developed, the 
constitution is not weakened. A profitable 
dairy auimal will be disposed to leanness, 
rather than putting on fat; and in breeding, 
there is often danger of directing the forces 
30 that the vital system eventually becomes 
too weak, rendering the animal delicate, and 
unable to withstand, for any long time, the 
heavy drafts made upon her, in producing 
annually her young, and yielding milk for 
the greater portion of the year. Again, 
when the raising of stock is not sought for, 
a delicate cow with great milking points is 
soon used up, by being crossed with a breed, 
large, coarse, and whose chief points are a 
superabundance of bone. 

The only reliable way of obtaining cows 
that will average an annual yield of from 
five hundred to six hundred pounds of 
cheese per cow, is for the dairyman to raise 
the animal under his own eye, selecting 
calves from parents noted for their good 
milking points; and experience has shown 
us, that it is important that the male, as 
well as the female, should have come of 
stock distinguished in this respect. 

In raising stock, the cost up to two years 
old will be about thirty-five dollars. This 
is more than dairymen are generally will- 
ing to pay for a heifer two years old, but it 
is cheaper to pay a large price for a really 
good animal, than to buy and keep a poor 
one at any price; since the expense of 
keeping and the labor of milking are alike 
for each, and the good cow yields a profit, 
while the poor one runs you in debt. 

At two years old, a heifer that has been 
well fed and well cared for, will begin to 
come in milk, and during the third year 
will be able to pay something more than 
her keeping. 

Cows in our dairies, do not, on an aver- 
age, reach an age beyond twelve years.— 
They are turned off when worn out, or 
deemed unprofitable, in the fall, to dealers 
who make a business of picking up this 
kind of stock, and at prices ranging from 
eight to sixteen dollars per head. These 
animals are collected in droves, in which 
there are sprinkled a due proportion of 
younger cattle, in flesh, together with bulls, 
and driven to some convenient point, 
slaughtered, packed in barrels, and sent tv 
market.— Dairy Farmer. 
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Treatment of Cheese for Market. 


When cheese is ready for market and 
about to be shipped, it is the practice with 
some dairymen to apply to each cheese a 
thin coating of varnish made from gum 
-hellac. 

The shellac is simply dissolved and ap- 
plied with a brush—this coating gives the 
cheese a smooth, glossy appearance, and 
besides adding to its beauty, is said to keep 
the cheese from losing weight or gathering 
mould. When cheese well cured and ship- 
ped in the fall, are to remain in store for 
several weeks or months, it is claimed the 
above treatment is particularly beneficial, 
as serving to keep them in better condition, 
with less loss, and at the same time adding 
so much to their appearance as to induce 
readier sales than. when not so treated. 
We have never made trial of gum shellac 
tor this purpose in our own dairy, but are 
assured by some of our best dairymen, 
that its application has been practiced by 
them with decided advantage; and as gum 
shellac used in this way is perfectly harm- 
less, we see no reason why it may not be 
employed for the purpose indicated, especi- 
ally as decided advantages are claimed for 
its use—Dairy Farmer. 

a 

Big Ox.—The big ox Hero, owned by 
John Sanderson, of Bernardstown, has 
been sold for $500 to Bryan Lawrence, a 
New York market man. He is first to be 
exhibited to the people, and then slaughter- 
ed, and his flesh given to the families of 
volunteers. In size, fatness and handsome 
proportions this ox exceeds all other animals 
of the kind in the country. His girth is 114 
feet, and his weight is nearly 4,000 ponnds. 
— Springfield (Mass.) Republican. 

oe oo 

Dogs vs. Sheep.— Windham sheep flocks 
at times suffer severely from slaughter by 
logs, and for the better protection of this 
branch of domestic interest, it would seem 
that the dog laws should be yet more rig- 
orous. Upon Sunday morning. Dec. 23rd, 
two dogs were killed that had been making 
havoc among the flocks of Sheldon Palmer, 
Davison Wait, and Samuel Sharp. Fifteen 
sheep had been killed, and many more bit- 
ten and mangled.— Ravenna Democrat. 

— 9 

Many who would not for the world utter 
a falsehood, are yet eternally scheming to 
produce false impressions on the minds of 


others, respecting facts, characters, and opin- 
10nS. 
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For the Ohio Cultivator. 


A Chapter on Grapes. 








BY GEO, W. CAMPBELL, DELAWARE, 0. 


Dear Coronet :—I herewith send you 


an account of some of the new hybrid, and 


other grapes which I have tested, and which 
promise to be worthy of attention ; together 
with some remarks upon a few of the older 
varieties. 

That a very large proportion of the new 
grapes which are yearly introduced, with 
fancy names, and more or less pretension to 
excellence, are'of no practical value, there 
is little doubt. I see no useful object in 
multiplying new varieties which have no 
merits to recommend them above those al- 
ready in general cultivation ; and I think all 
new grapes not equal or superior to the Ca- 
tawba, the Isabella, or the Concord, should 
be regarded as worthy of no especial atten- 
tion. 

That the time will come when we shall 
have a class of hardy, native grapes, which 
will equal the finest foreign varieties, I fully 
believe ; and I may add, that I hope to be 
in some measure instrumental in producing 
a result so desirable. 

The production of new varieties by cross- 
fertilizing or hybridizing has for some years 
past occupied my attention ; and although I 
have, as yet, no practical results of my own 
to communicate, the success of others in the 
same line, affords satisfactory grounds for 
the belief and hope just expressed. 

The general tendency of seedlings from 
our cultivated varieties of grapes is back- 
ward; usually showing a disposition to re- 
turn to the original, or wild type: but it is 
nevertheless true that there is an occasional 
exception to this rule, and many of our best 
grapes are the result of accidental, or chance 
seedlings, as the Concord, Diana, Rebecca, 
Cuyahoga, Lydia, and probably the Dela- 
ware. Whether the improvement in these 
varieties resulted from cross-fertilizing by 
bees or other insects, or from some inherent 
tendency toward improvement, cannot of 
course be determined. Butthe apparently 
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more definite results produced by artificial 
hybridiziug when carefully and properly 
performed, open a new field of improve- 
ment to the enthusiastic horticulturist who 
is willing to labor, and to wait. 

Among the few grapes thus produced 
may be mentioned Allen's New White Hy- 
brid, originated by Mr. John Fiske Allen, 
of Salem, Mass., by crossing the Golden 
Chasselas upon the Isabella. This is prob- 
ably the last—certainly among the best— 
of all the white or yellowish out-door grapes 
yet introduced. Two years’ experience 
shows it is to be of vigorous, healthy habit ; 
perfectly free from mildew in open culture, 
ripening somewhat earlier than the Isabella, 
and apparently of equal hardiness with that 
variety. In foliage it resembles the Isabel- 
la more than the Chasselas, having much 
the form of the Isabella leaf, but not wooly 
or tomentose on the under side. ‘The fruit 
is very beautiful, resembling that of its stam- 
inate or male parent, the Golden Chasselas, 
with a red flush on the sunny side ; and is 
nearly, if not quite, equal to it in quality. 

Another class of hybrids, originated by 
Dr. Rogers, also of Salem, Mass., have been 
sent out here for two or three years past. 
They were produced by crossing the Black 
Hamburgh, Golden Chasselas, and perhaps 
some other foreign varieties, upon a wild, 
native fox-grape, known in New England as 
the Connecticut Mammoth. This latter 
grape is of most uneatable quality, but has 
the merit of being vigorous in growth, per- 
fectly hardy, ripening early, and having 
berries of great size, though very few in a 
bunch. The seedlings resulting from this 
cross, I regard as exceedingly interesting. 
Of ten varieties sent me by Mr. Rogers as 
the choice of his collection, I have fruited 
eight, upon vines two years old. I find 
them all of extraordinary vigor, hardy with- 
out winter protection, retaining apparently 
the habit of the “Mammoth.” In the fruits 
however, the change is most remarkable. 
The wild, or foxy flavor is almost extin- 
guished, and is replaced by the sweet and 
pleasant character of their foreign parents. 
The Hon. Marshall P. Wilder, of Boston, 
President of the American Pomological So- 


ciety, upon’ receipt of these hybrids, wrote 
to Mr. Rogers, as follows : “ The size, beau- 
ty, and flavor of several of the sorts, will 
render them decided accquisitions to our 
list of hardy grapes. I was especially 
pleased with the delicate aroma of these, 
retaining no longer the strong, foxy taste of 
the mother, but the rich, chastened flavor of 
the Diana. Some of these, I think, will 
prove superior to that excellent sort.” 


Although my experience with these hy- 
brids is quite limited, it is strongly corro- 
borative of the opinion expressed by Mr. 
Wilder. They are in some respects, unlike 
any other grapes within my knowledge, 
many of them surpassing in size any varie- 
ties I have ever seen grown in open air; 
and Ihave no doubt they will prove pro- 
ductive and valuable. 

The following, from the report of a com- 
mittee appointed by the Cincinnati Horti- 
cultural Society, to examine specimens of 
three varieties of these hybrids, may be con- 
sidered an intelligent and important des- 
cription of them : 

“ Rogers’ hybrid No. 4—Bunch small me- 
dium; berries medium size, roundish oval ; 
color black ; skinthin; very slightly pulpy; 
sweet, pleasant flavor, approaching the Black 
Hamburgh. Your committe consider No. 4 
to be one of the most promising dark color- 
ed seedling varieties that has come under 
their inspection.” 

“ Rogers’ hybrid No. 15—Bunch large 
medium ; berries large oval ; color dark pur- 
ple ; pulp about the consistence of the Isa- 
bella when ripe ; sweet, flavor slightly foxy.” 

“ Rogers’ hybrid No. 19—Bunch medi- 
um; berries large, round; color black ; 
slightly pulpy ; sweet, pleasant flavor, slight- 
ly foxy, but scarcely as much so as No. 15.” 

In additioa to the above, Rogers’ hybrid 
No. 1, impressed me favorably. The vine 
bore but two small bunches, but the berries 
were of enormous size, resembling the 
White M&scat of Alexandria in appearance, 
but having a deep amber tint, with a slight 
flush on the sunny side. 

The Cuyahoga grape, which originated 
near Cleveland, and has been sent out for 
two years past, is a very handsome, light 
green colored grape of fine quality, quite 
| free from pulpiness. The vine is of vigor- 
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ous growth, and abundant foliage, being in 
this respect an improvement upon the Re- 
becca. I have not yet fruited the Cuyaho- 
ga, but have seen and eaten fruit for three 
years past from the original vine near Cleve- 
land. I think it ripens about the same time 
as the Isabella. 

The Lydia is another light green col- 
ored grape, somewhat resembling the Cuy- 
ahoga, but is of larger size, ripens earlier, 
and seems rather hardier. It is sweeter 
than the Cuyahoga, but has rather a thick- 
er skin, smaller seeds, and rather more 
pulp. The following description, by the 
fruit committee of the Cincinnati Horticul- 
tural Society, is quite correct, except that 
the berries are oval, instead of “round” as 
stated : 

‘“ Iydia sent from Kelly’s Island, Lake 
Erie, to Mr. Campbell.—Bunch rather be- 
low medium size; berries large, round, col- 
or greenish amber, when fully ripe appar- 
ently of a clear amber; slightly pulpy, 
sweet and pleasant flavor ; skin rather thick. 
From the specimen before us, which had 
evidently been some time gathered—the 
stems being pertectly dry—the handsome, 
sound appearance of the berries impress 
your committee with the belief that the Ly- 
dia is destined to be a valuable addition to 
our limited list of hardy, light colored 
grapes.” 

Taylor's Bullitt, is another white grape 
from Kentucky, introduced within the last 
three years, and which has been claimed to 
be of extraordinary excellence, “ better even 
than the Delaware.” The Germantown 
Telegraph commended this grape very high- 
ly in its columns; from which I only infer- 
red that somebody had given the editor a 
vine ; upon the same principle (or want of 
it) that he decried the Delaware grape, be- 
cause somebody didn’t give him one. This 
variety (the Bullitt) seems hardy, and of 
most vigorous growth ; but some of the fruit 
exhibited before the American Pomologi- 
cal Society at Philadelphia last season did 
not impress me tavorably. Specimens 
which I afterwards took froma vine in Mr. 
Longworth’s garden in Cincinnati, were no 
better; and a few which ripened in my own 
garden last fall, convinced me that this 
grape must be regarded as insignificant in 





size, and as compared with the Rebecca, 
Cuyahoga, or Lydia, inferior in quality. 

The Creveling, known also in some local- 
ities as the Catawissa or Bloom, is a hand- 
some black grape of recent introduction, 
and of many desirable qualities, To my 
taste it is better flavored than the Concord, 
Isabella or Logan, and its time of ripening 
before either. It ripened in my garden, in 
fair, open exposure, earlier than the Hart- 
ford Prolific ; and was almost beyond com- 
parison superior to that variety. I have 
had but two years’ experience with it, but 
all its indications are thus far good ; being 
hardy, vigorous in growth, apparendy very 
productive, with handsome bunches and 
berries which hang well after they are per- 
fectly ripe. I regard it as very promising, 
and worthy of attention. 

The Diana Grape, after several years’ 
trial in open culture, I am compelled to say, 
hardly meets my expectations, or the some- 
what extravagant claims which have been 
made in its favor. When well ripened, 
however, it is very fine; but the difliculty 
is to get it ripe. Contrary to general im- 
pression, and to my own former opinion, it 
is later in ripening than the Isabella, though 
it usually begins to color about the same 
time. It is more eatable before it is ripe, 
and while it is imperfectly colored, than 
any other grape in my collection ; but it re- 
quires a pretty long season after it com- 
mences to color, before it acquires its full 
flavor. I could hardly recommend the Di- 
ana where the Isabella does not ripen per- 
fectly, except for walls, or sheltered or pro- 
tected localities, where the season would be 
somewhat protracted. I have eaten Dianas 
ripened in such situations in this vicinity, 
which were nearly equal to Delawares, 
while those in open exposure were uneven- 
ly colored, and not ripe when overtaken by 
the frosts of autumn. 

The Rebecca Grape has with me steadily 
improved in habit of growth and fruiting 
for the past three years; and although 
somewhat tender, requiring slight protec- 
tion in winter, and subject to mildew in 
some localities while young, it is a variety 
I would not willingly be without. Being 
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somewhat thin in foliage, it requires less 
shortening or summer pruning than other 
varieties, but as the vines acquire age, they 
bear regularly and well, ripening their fruit 
early, which hangs perfectly after fully ma- 
ture. The bunches are often uneven, many 
of them small but compact; the berries 
rather large, greenish yellow, with a hand- 
some amber tint next the sun. In quality 
the Rebecca is scarcely excelled by any 
white or light colored grape yet introduced. 

The Concord seems to improve every 
year. This, I believe, is usual with seed- 
ling grapes. Many which are at first re- 
garded as nearly worthless, continue for a 
series of years to improve, until they be- 
come valuable. The Concord is now gen- 
erally known, and must be regarded as a 
good, popular grape. It is of most vigor- 
ous growth, very hardy, and very produc- 
tive, bearing an abundance of large, hand- 
some black grapes of very good quality.— 
The Concord is a grape for “the million,” 
as it will bear neglect, and a good deal of 
ill-treatment, and still yield a fair return of 
fruit. Good and careful culture, however, 
are not lost upon the Concord, any mor 
than upon any other variety; and the dest 
results can only be expected from the best 
care. 

The Hartford Prolific has had a good 
reputation at the North, more on account 
of its vigorous growth, productiveness, and 
early ripening, than for its quality. I have 
not yet had much experience with this va- 
riety, but cannot regard it as a grape of su- 
perior flavor. It will however be highly 
prized by those who are not very particu- 
lar about the quality of the fruit, so that it 
is of abundant quantity, and produced with- 
out much care or attention. 

There are doubtless many other varieties 
having claims to attention ; but I will defer 
remarks upon them for a future oceasion, 
and with a few words upon the Delaware 
grape, will close this chapter. 

The Delaware has been a constant favor- 
ite with me for the past ten years, increas- 
ing in my estimation with each succeeding 
year. After this extended trial, I can tru- 
ly say I know no other grape having so 





many good qualities to recommend it for 
universal cultivation, wherever the vine 
will grow, either for the garden or the vine- 
yard ; and were I to be confined to one va- 
riety, I would select the Delaware far above 
all others within my knowledge. It has 
always proved perfectly hardy without win- 
ter protection, enduring uninjured 27 deg; 
below zero; is an abundant bearer, a vig- 
orous and thrifty though not rampant grow- 
er, and producing a fruit of a degree of ex- 
cellence unequalled by any native variety 
now cultivated. I think I risk little in ex- 
pressing the opinion that within the next 
ten years the Delaware will have largely 
superseded the Catawba, the Isabella, and 
every other variety now known, for gener- 
al cultivation, whether for market, for wine- 

making, or for the table of the amateur. 

Delaware, O. January, 1862. 
——__—<4 + + 
For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Lawton Blackberry. 


At the last meeting of the Ill. Horticul- 
tural Society, Mr. Charles Merritt of Battle 
Creek, Mich., stated that he gathered the 
past season from less than an acre of Law- 
ton blackberries, (only their second season 
from planting,) sixty bushels of fine fruit, 
which sold in Chicago for five dollars per 
bushel. 

Mr. Merritt uses the plow and cultivator 
in the spring, mulching in later part of the 
season. In the fall he lays the canes down 
and covers with earth. We understand 
Mr. Merritt not to favor the application of 
manure. 

The above is substantially the system of 
cultivation pursued by the growers of this 
fruit on the Hudson, but they manure high. 

The Lawton is claimed to be hardy much 
further north of here. That the canes will 
endure the winter is true, but their vigor is 
so much impaired by the exposure that the 
yield of fruit is often scanty and imperfect. 
North of Cincinnati, except under the most 
favorable circumstances, we deem winter 
protection absolutely necessary to insure 
the best results. A. G. Hanrorp. 

Columbus, Dec. 1861. 
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Che Orchard, 


Talk About Peaches, Grapes and Pears, 
At Cincinnati Hort. Society, Dec. 28, 1861. 








Mr. Bateham, of Columbus, took occasion 
to remark that he had just spent a day or 
two among the peach men near Loveland. 
The peaches they had received from that 
vicinity, the past year, were very defective, 
the first noticeable one being Crawford’s 
early. He was of the opinion that better 
peaches could be raised here. Alluding to 
a prediction he made last year, that the ap- 
ple orchards would die out, he said he was, 
to a certain extent, mistaken, though he 
thought the trouble was in the heart of the 
tree, which would eventually prove the des- 
truction of the old orchards, 

Mr. Heaver remarked that Mr. Bateham’s 
prediction in reference to the destruction of 
the apple crop, had proved a fallacy ; but, 
like himself, he thought the disease was in 
the hearts of the trees, the cause of which, 
he imagined to be, our two severely cold 
winters, and the excessively dry season fol- 
lowing. He doubted that a sound-hearted 
tree could now be sound. 

In regard to peaches, he was happy to 
corroborate the opinion of his friend from 
Columbus. If Crawford’s late had come in 
a month later, dealers would have done 
much better. 

Mr. Bateham inquired whether any one 
present had seen Hale’s early peach. 

Mr. Mullett observed that Mr. Bonte, of 
this city, had peaches of this variety, obtain- 
ed of Mr. Bateham, which were his earli- 
est. 

Dr. Jos. Taylor said he had 300 or 400 
trees in his orchard, which were too young 
to speak knowingly of; but he expected 
them to succeed well. 

Dr. Taylor, of Cleveland, spoke well of 
this peach, and said they had some last sea- 
son much earlier, larger and finer, than any 
other variety; they were ten days earlier 
than the Early Tillotson: and the earliest 
and best yet grown—fully equal to the Ear- 
ly York. The tree was fine, healthy, thrif- 
ty and hardy; it stood the winter well. 

Dr. Jos. Taylor spoke of the importance 
of early peaches in a mercantile point of 
view. Last season he sold the first at $5 a 
bushel, the second at $3, and the third at 
$1.50; of these the first was the worst 
peach, and the last was the best. 

Mr. Bateham remarked the cultivators in 
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Warren County cultivated a peach under the 
name of Troth’s Early, which was not correct. 
He asked if the Heart Cherry, headed low, 
could be recommended as a market crop? 

Mr. Wm. Heaver replied that his trees 
had been put to a very severe test which 
they successfully sustained. He felt satis- 
fied that heading the Heart Cherry low, 
was a perfect and sure remedy against what 
he called sun scald. Treated in this way, 
the trees improved in condition, and became 
much more vigorous. The greatest enemy 
to our fruit was the late spring frost, which 
occurred in this region for a distance of fif- 
ty miles North of us, andone hundred miles 
South. 

Dr. Jos. Taylor corroborated the views of 
Mr. Heaver; his grounds were in precisely 
the same condition as to situation, &c., as 
Mr. Heaver’s; and all low-headed trees 
were as sound as when first planted: he cut 
off the tops even when as thick as his arm. 
His neighbor has a fine orchard of beautiful 
apple trees, grown as usual. Last fall one- 
third of them were destroyed; they had 
been exposed to the Southward sun. All 
low top trees in his observation were per- 
fectly sound; their produtiveness is also 
much greater, and growth healthier. 

Mr. Cranch said he was not satisfied that 
the north side of a hill was best for peaches ; 
he had a thousand trees, from which he had 
obtained two crops, the product being all on 
the south side; the trees on the south side 
ripened wood earlier than the other side; 
the north side trees put out new wood late ; 
sap flowed later than on the south side, the 
consequence of which was they were caught 
by the frost. They had grown almost as 
late as Christmas, hence, he concluded the 
south side of a hill was the best for peaches. 

Mr. Heaver said trees on the north side 
of a hill required the wood larger than the 
south side; the moisture was greater on the 
north side; dryness of soil and exposure to 
the air led to early ripening in the fall. 

Dr. Taylor remarked that the Clevelaud 
grape crop was this year greater than ever 
before. They consequently felt much en- 
couraged, and began to hope they hada 
grape region. Mr. Bateham, in reply to an 
inquiry respecting grapes about Columbus, 
said that the last crop was better than usual ; 
there were a few ridges along the rivers, 
with gravelly bottoms, where grapes were 
raised, but it was no speciality with them. 
He had been surprised at the progress in 
the Cleveland region in this respect, where 
there was a sandy and apparently poor soil, 
which he did not think could produce fine 
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grapes, without enriching with manure. 
But no lack of nutriment had been noticed 
by the cultivators. He was shown some 
White Doyenne Pears at Loveland on Fri- 
kay last, which were badly eracked. At 
Columbus they were perfect. He was sur- 
prised that this pear should crack at Love- 
land, and could not account for the difficul- 
ty, unless the ground was not underdrained : 
the roots, perhaps, got down into the wet 
clay, and rotted. He had noticed this on 
Ernst’s hill, a number of years ago, and at- 
tributed it to water from the springs that 
there abounded. In the subsoils at Colum- 
bus, this pear does well. He would like to 
know whether gentlemen here had noticed 
this fault in the pear? ‘They called it the 
great cracked pear in the East. 

Mr. Cranch said he had never heard of 
the White Doyenne Pear cracking. 

Mr. Heaver said he had frequently no- 
ticed it, and thought the trouble owing to 
the wet nature of the soil in which the pear 
was planted. 

Mr. Pierson said he had five trees of this 
pear at Cheviot, on quince and pear root ; 
they were worthless. On College Hill he 
had the same pear on quince root; here they 
also cracked. They had borne well. 


————<4 -< > > 
For the Ohio Cultivator. 


Grass for Orchards. 


I planted an apple orchard in 1856-57. 
I have been cultivating the ground princi- 
pally in vines, and it has become so foul 
that I wish to seed it in grass. But the 
question with me is—What kind of grass 
seed shall Isow? I would prefer red clo- 
ver, as that makes the best hog pasture, and 
the trees are too young and too low headed 
to pasture to any other stock. But as all 
writers upon the orchard say—don’t seed 
your orchard in red clover, I do not remem- 
ber that any have given the whys and where- 
fores. Red clover is the best fertilizer, 
makes less sod, and probably breeds less 
mice and insects than any other grass.— 
What then is the objection to red clover? 
And what grass is the least injury to fruit 
trees ? D. K. Kerterman. 

Cedar Hill, Jan. 1861. 

Nore.—Here is a question for our orchard- 
ists. Red clover is a fertilizer when plowed 
under, but as a growing crop we should think 


it was a great sucker of the soil. Ep. Fretp 
NOTEs. 





Cultivation of Plums for Market. 


BY JAMES BARRETT, CANTERBURY, NW. Y. 

So much has been said and written of 
late upon the Grape question, that I begin 
to fear we may forget that other fruits can 
be successfully raised. I therefore propose 
to give you my experience in raising Plums, 
in which I have made a profitable experi- 
ment, willing that my fellow readers of the 
Horticulturist may go and do likewise, if 
they believe the Yankee maxim, that some 
things may be done as well as others, and 
that one man can do what another has done, 
tf he tries. 

In 1856, I set out with care what remain- 
ed of seven or eight hundred Plum trees, 
which had been stuck out by contract two 
years before, and up to that time had re- 
fused to thrive. This transplanting re- 
vived them, and from that period I date the 
beginning of my experiment, which, includ- 
ing the present season, makes six years 
that they have been undertreatment. The 
ground between the plum trees has been 
regularly plowed and cultivated for the 
raspberry crop, the product of which has 
paid all expenses, including $50 per year 
ground-rent, for two acres and a quarter, 
and a profit besides. In 1859, I spread un- 
der each tree half a peck of common salt. 

The black knot upon these plum-trees 
has appeared regularly every year, and has 
been cut out clean to the healthy wood in 
month of June, say within a fortnight after 
its first appearance, and while the excres- 
cence was still soft. It is then easily re- 
moved without injury to the tree, the wound 
generally healing over the same season.— 
For the last three years this disease has de- 
creased yearly. The past season I remov- 
ed the whole from 640 tress in less than 
halfa day. In 1859 these trees began to 
bear fruit, yielding twenty bushels, which 
was sold for fifty-five dollars, after paying 
expenses. In 1860, the crop was nine 
bushels and one peck, which brought three 
dollars a bushel. In 1861, I gathered and 
marketed seventy-two bushels, for which I 
received five dollars and twenty cents a 
bushel, after paying expenses. The total 
receipts for the three years amount to four 
hundred and forty-eight dollars and seven- 
ty-five cents, after paying all expenses, and 
amounts to about three times the original 
outlay, including cost of trees, labor of set- 
ting and transplanting. I know of no bus- 
iness which pays a better profit upon the 
investment. ly about one-half of my 
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trees have yet borne fruit. Many of them 
produced from six to twenty plums the past 
season. Of course, the production may be 
expected to increase for many years. 

The variety cultivated by me is the free- 
stone frost Plum, which is most prolific. 
The cling-stone is much the finest variety, 
holds good on the tree two or three weeks 
later, and brings a higher price in market. 

The secret of my success may be summed 
up as follows: 

ist. By selecting varieties that are but 
little troubled by curculio, and that are mar- 
keted without damage to the fruit; these, 
being used for preserves, are gathered be- 
fore they become soft and mellow enough 
to eat; consequently, they are not injured 
by transportation to market, and are sure to 
bring a good price. 

2d. By careful planting in ground previ- 
ously prepared and mellowed, and kept so 
by yearly working. 

3d. By the use of salt as a manure. 

4th. By an unsparing use of the knife 
upon the black knot in the month of June 
of each year, instead of waiting until fall or 
the next spring, or perhaps neglecting it al- 
together. 

In former years the Plum crop of this 
country was a source of profit to almost ev- 
ery farmer, but the curculio has attacked 
and destroyed the finer varieties of fruit, 
and the black knot made such havoc among 
the blue Plum trees, as to discourage its cul- 
ture. May we not hope to see this fruit 
again generally cultivated for masket pur- 

ses? 

(There is no reason why we should not, 
if we take the necessary trouble, which 
need not exceed that usually bestowed upon 
tho Raspberry in your own neighborhood. 
If the time and labor devoted to covering 
the Raspberry were bestowed upon the 
Plum, in jarring the trees, &c., as practiced 
by Ellwanger & Barry and others, the Plum 
would yield a fair average all over the coun- 
try. Without some such devotion as this, 
it is useless to attempt growing few but the 
poorest kinds. Prince’s Imperial Gage 
seems to be one of the few good Plums not 
so much attacked as others. Cutting out 
the black knot, as you suggest, is very nec- 
essary. The application of salt, if not car- 
ried too far, is good, since it also helps to 
kill the grub; but we have known its inju- 
dicious application to be entirely destruct- 
ive of the tree: the recommendation of such 
applications should always be accompanied 
by a caution. Weare obliged to you for 
calling attention to this subject, and giving 








us the results of your practice. We shall 
be glad to hear from you again.—Eb.] ,, 
The Horticulturist. 


—— ee 
For the Ohio Cultivator. 


Winter Pears. 


It is a very common opinion that there 
is some mystery in the care of Winter 
Pears, some peculiar management, skill 
and art which is not easily attainable. This 
is quite a mistake. I send you herewith 
specimens of three early winter pears just 
ripening. These were gathered on the 
28th Oct., were wrapped at once in news- 
paper, packed ina barrel, headed up and 
forwarded from Wisconsin to Columbus, 
being ten dayson the journey. The barrel 
has since stood in a cool cellar, from which 
1 have just taken them. Two or three 
days in a warm room will bring them in 
fine eating condition. The ripening may 
be so retarded by keeping them in the cel- 
lar, as to have them in use through the 
winter. 

Brief descriptions may interest your 
readers. 

Beurre @ Aremberg.—Fruit medium to 
large, obovate, skin thick, yellow with light 
russet, flesh white, buttery, melting, juicy ; 
flavor rich, sprightly, vinous. Tree a good 
grower, very productive, requires high cul- 
ture, ripens in November and December. 

Glout Morceau.— Fruit large obtuse 
pyraform, skin smooth greenish yellow, with 
many greenish specks, flesh white, fine 
grained, melting and buttery, with an agree- 
able sweet rich flavor. 

Tree a thrifty fine grower and good bear- 
er, suited to strong soil and high culture, 
succeeds admirably upon the quince. The 
specimens are from a dwarf tree five years 
planted, from which were gaihered the 
present season over half a bushel, being its 
third crop, season Nov. to Jan. 

Vicar of Winkfield—Fruit large, long 
pyraform, showy and handsome, skin smooth 
pale yellow, sometimes with a brownish 
cheek. Flesh white, juicy, with a sprightly 
flavor. This a fine cooking, and often, 
though not always, a good dessert fruit. 

Tree vigorous on both pear and quince, 
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hardy and exceedingly productive, a profit- 
able market variety. Ripens from Nov. to 
Jan. A. G. Hanrorp, 

Columbus, Dec. 3d, 1861. 

ee ee 

Simple Method of Striking Rose Cut- 
tings.—I have been in the habit, for some 
years, of striking roses in what appears to 
me a much more simple way than is de- 
scribed in your paper of the Sth inst. At 
any time of the year when they are to be 
procured, I take cuttings of any sort of ro- 
ses I want to propagate, (moss included,) 
and cut the half-ripened wood into lengths 
of two eyes. I remove the bottom leaf, 
leaving the top one to rest upon the surface 
of the bed and nourish the cutting while it 
forms its roots. The hot-bed (avery slight 
one) in which I plant the cuttings, is made 
thus: On the top of a little manure, just 
enough to give aslight bottom heat, I place 
6 inches of earth, moistened to the consis- 
tency of mortar, then cover with white sand, 
and set in the cuttings. I have occasional- 
ly struck every cutting, while 99 out of 100 
are an average result.— Gardeners’ Chron- 
tcle. 


Sulphur for Grape Mildew.—M. le doc- 
teur Guyot, has received from the Minister 
of Agriculture a commission to examine in- 
to the state of vineyards in France, and in 
consequence of his report, 500 francs have 
been given by the government to be expend- 
ed in the purchase of sulphur, which is to 
be given to the vine-growers who can not 
afford to procure it for themselves. This 
shows the importance attached to the use 
of sulphur in arresting mildew on grape- 
vines. 


Dry Clay for Mildew on the Grape. — 
P. Lazaris, of Athens, gives the results 
of several years experiments which he made 
with various substances for arresting the 
oidium or mildew on the grape. He thinks 
any dried and pulverized substance which 
does not injure the fruit or foliage of the 
vine will answer the purpose. He prefers 
dried clay. It should be free from sand or 
gravel, dried in the sun for a few hours, and 
then pulverized very finely and sifted, and 
then applied the same wayas sulphur.— 
Marietta Intelligencer. 


Hoops in Horticulture —A lady corres- 
pondent of the Cottage Gardener, who signs 
herself “Kate,” says: “The fruit trees in 
my orchard have been much blighted this 
year; tops of the young shoots curlup. I 
have, I think, destroyed the fly now. Not 
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being able to smoke the house in the ordi- 
nary way, I have used a lady’s crinoline. I 
bought a cheap one covered it with glazed 
calico, pulled it up round a pole, making it 
as close as possible. It is just the size to 
cover one of Mr. River’s miniature trees. 
I use Gedney’s Fumigator, and leave on the 
crinoline till the next morning. I then sy- 
ringe ihe trees. The fly has no chance 
against the tobacco in so small a space, and 
the tree does not appear the worse.” For 
standard trees we suggest the use of that 
style of crinoline sometimes worn in New 
York omnibuses. 

SN ee 

Winter Care of Bees. 

If his stocks were carefully prepared for 
wintering during the mild weather in Octo 
ber and November, the beekeeper will not 
be called on to give only a general super- 
vision from time to time, though if warm 
days occur, on which the bees can fly out, 
he may use the opportunity to inspect his 
hives more narrowly. Dead bees and drop- 
pings should then be removed from the bot- 
tom-board, as a caution to prevent the en- 
trance from becoming obstructed or closed. 
This should be done quietly and expeditious- 
ly, and only when the temperature is such as 
to allow bees to fly. Fowls must not be 
suffered to roost on or between the hives, 
nor should dogs, cats, or other domestic an- 
imals be tolerated about the apiary, espec- 
ially during the winter. The less the bees 
are disturbed, at this season, when complete 
repose is so essential to them, the better. 
If the hives are situated on the north side of 
a fence or building, the bees will be less like- 
ly to be affected by transient changes of the 
weather, and in other locations, the front of 
the hives should, if as practicable, be shel- 
tered from the sun’s rays. A temporary 
screen will serve as an excellent purpose, sa- 
ving numbers of bees which would other- 
wise be tempted to issue and find them- 
selves unable to return. Thin hives, wheth- 
er made of straw or wood, will need some 
protection during very cold weather, in 
Northern districts ; and where this seems 
necessary, it is always judicious to attend to 
it early in the season, so as not to disturb 
the colony when clusicred in a semi-torpid 
state. 

Bees kept in Langstroth hives, will re- 
quire upward ventilation, especially if the 
stocks are strong. The mere removal of 
the tin coverings of the holes in the honey- 
board is not always sufficient to prevent the 
condensation of moisture within the hive. 
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and the honey-board should then either be 
elevated about an inch, or entirely removed. 
If replaced by a frame of suitable size cov- 
ered with canvas or coarse linen, sufficient 
ventilation may be furnished, and if the 
stock needs feeding, honey thickened with 
brown sugar and worked to a stiff doughy 
consistence, may be spread on the canvas 
immediately above the clustered bees, when 
it will be taken as required. If condensed 
moisture still collect within the top or cover 
of the hive, after the removal of the honey- 
board, (as sometimes happens with strong 
colonies) additional ventilation should be 
given by boring one or more ? inch holes 
through the sides of the cover. ‘The en- 
trance of the hives must, during this period, 
be kept so contracted as to allow the pas- 
sage of only one bee at a time.—Bee Jour- 


nal. 
~>->--- 


—_——_ — 

Saw-dust as a Fixer of Ammonia.— 
Saw-dust is one of the very best absorbents 
for liquid manures. Mixed with diluted 
sulphuric acid, it is one of the best materials 
for fixing the ammonia which is given off 
in stables. The following experiments have 
been put on record: A shallow basin, in 
which saw-dust moistened with dilute sul- 
phuric acid was spread, was hung up in a 
stable, and in the course of three weeks all 
the acid in the saw-dust was completely neu- 
tralized by the ammonia in the air of the sta- 
ble, and a considerable quantity of sulphate of 
ammonia was formed in this manner. For 
this reason, saw-dust mixed with sulphuric 
acid is recommended as a means of keeping 
stables sweet and wholesome. The acid 
should be diluted with forty-five times its 
bulk of water, before it is applied to the 
saw-dust. Just enough should be applied to 
make the saw-dust feel damp. On account 
of its porosity, saw-dust retains the acid very 
perfectly, and presents a large surface for 
the absorption of the ammonia. 


rt mem 
Absorptive Powers of the Soil. 


No contribution of science to the prac- 
tice of agaiculture is more calculated to ar- 
rest the attention of the farmer than the 
various observations which have been made 
within the last few years regarding the re- 
markable power the soil possesses of ab- 
sorbing and retaining some of the indis- 
pensable elements of the plant. 

They are the more worthy of attention, 
inasmuch as the facts which have been de- 
termined are, to a certain extent, opposed 
to some of the more commonly prevalent 
opinions. They lend but little countenance 
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the idea that the manure, when committed 
to the soil, lies there in a precarious condi- 
tion, liable at any moment to be deprived 
of its soluble constituents by the rain, and 
of its volatile matters by the heat of the 
sun’s rays; but, on the contrary, they tend 
to show that there is a conservative influ- 
ence at work in the soil which imprisons 
these substances within it, and stores and 
preserves them for the future uses of the 
plant; and, what is more, it exercises this 
influence most powerfully on those sub- 
stances which are most sparingly distribu- 
ted through the soil, holding with the firm 
grasp of a miser the potash and ammonia, 
but leaving the soda and lime, which are 
less important to the plant, at the mercy of 
the rain. 

The discovery of these facts has thrown 
an entire new light on the chemistry of the 
soil, for they have shown that it must be 
studied not merely by itself, but in relation 
to the various substances with which it 
comes in contact in the course of cultiva- 
tion, so as to trace the influences which 
they mutually exert, and thus a subject al- 
ready sufficiently complex has become more 
difficult and laborious than it was before.— 
[ Scottish Farmer. 

~ eh os SL. 

Poultry Trade in Champaign. —~ The 
Messrs. Cook, who are engaged in the 
Poultry trade, just back of our office, in- 
formed us the other day that they have 
shipped for the New York market, since 
the commencement of the season in Novem- 
ber, some fifteen tons of Poultry. Such a 
slaughter of turkeys, geese, ducks, and 
chickens, as has been carried on, within 
our hearing, for the last month or six weeks, 
is perfectly astounding. We could scarce- 
ly imagine where they all came from. But 
the products of the country seem to be in- 
exhaustable, and the cry is still they come. 
The Messrs. Cook seem to understand the 
business perfectly, and are sending the hun 
gry Gothamites some of the best fowls that 
ever $8 + ae vaca or tickled their 

alates..— Urbana Citizen. 
pr ana: oe 

Oil in Morgan Co.—The people of “Buck 
Run,” still keep up a great oil excitement. 
Sometime ago Updike and others were in 
the lead, later Watkins led off with his flow- 
ing well, now Thompson leads all. Whose 
turn will come next, we can’ttell. It is ev- 
ident from reports that Thompson now has 
the best show, the best producing well, in 
that locality. We shall speak more of these 
wells hereafter. Me Connellsville Enqutrer. 
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Do You Want To Swar ?— Any subscriber 
tothe Ohio Cultivator for 1862, or any person 
receiving it as a premium from any fair or oth- 
erwise, can have Field Notes for 1862 instead of 
thé Cultivator, by remitting us one dollar and 
informing us of their post-office address. 


Tue Onro State Farr for this year is to be 
held at Cleveland. We heartily concur in this 
decision of the State Board, and hope to give 
the Yankees a fraternal hug on that occasion. 
Columbus stood ready to take the fair, but. wae 
willing to defer for the present to the City 
upon the Lake Shore, after which we shall 

















insist upon taking it here and keeping it here, | 
and giving it. such a direction as shall make it | 
something more than a raree show. 

Triwe oF ANNUAL MEETING. — The State | 
Board and others come to see in what a fix they 
had got themselves by having the annua! meet- 
ing in January, and with one consent have de- 
termined to be set back to the old time in Dee. 
A resolution to that effect has already been 
presented in the Legislature. 

’ ———b + 
‘Money and Business. 

Every business man who watches the drift of 
State and National legislation, must be con- 
vinced that we are at the opening of an inflated 
paper currency. It is deelared a-military ne- 
ce sity, and as military affairs are in the ascend- 
ant, it must come Such a state of things is 
fever desirable in’ the abstract, for there must 
of netessity be a day of reckoning some time ; 
but now being forewarned is forearmed. This 
f& to be done by doing a clean and close busi- 
ness, kéeping é¢very thing up to the handle, 
venturing wisely in business that can be kept 





all in hand like a six-lorsé team, raising and 
seHing produce, live stock, ete. and investing 


the proceeds in land or other substantial prop- 
erty that cannot run away, but not in fancy 
lots or town houses, that may go begging for 
tenants in a few years. Take government 
notes and goo currency freely this year, ex- 
tend your farming operations just as far as you 
can pay for as you go, there is no danger in that 
direction, go in boldly for good farming ma- 
chinery, tools, seeds, fruit trees, etc., etc. There 
are thousands of hearty eaters coming upon our 
northern border under pretense of occupying 
the Canadas, all of whom must be fed; one 
hundred and fifty thousand Federal soldiers in 
Kentucky and Missouri, all with ravening 
stomachs; and when our boys make a hole 
down the Mississippi, a million hungry humans 
will open their mouths like young robins to get 
a taste of our cheap bacon and beef and corn 
and wheat and whiskey! Go well but wisely, 
into sheep and ‘sugar making; flax and cotton 
may be pushed as cautious experiments, but it 
will not do to go too largely into products the 
saccess of which pre-supposes all supply cut off 
from the South—for the South will be opened in 
time, and her cotton and sugar will be in our 
northern markets. This is a law of nature, be- 
yond all law of political animosities. 

Farmers of the West! take heed to our 
words; if you know how to ride this wave, it 
will bring yon to plenty. Be sober, be vigilant, 
but be’bold to grapple with the opportunity ; 
and while you are thus sustaining the best in- 
tereats of the government, win also for your- 
selves a good recompense of reward. 

i + 


Game Laws and Sportsman's Rights. 


It is not to be expected that any law for the 
protection of game, or for the security of land 
holders against constructive trespass, will work 
satisfactorily to all parties, or even do justice to 
the subject matter at issue. The rights and 
privileges of proprietors and commoners are 
yet too vague in this wooden country, to admit 
of being exactly defined by statute. This sub, 
ject invelyes also a very delicate question of 
right, as to the liabilities of sporting dogs, while 
engaged in the chase of game. The statutes of 
Ohio, for the protection of sheep, make outlaws 
of all dogs not under the immediate oversight 
of the’ master. Under this statute we have 
known of the most yaluable sporting dogs be- 
ing maliciously slaughtered—not for the pro- 
tection of sheep, but out of sheer cussedness— 
for well bred dogs will seldom touch sheep, (ex: 
cept ‘halfbreed Newfoundlands, which arc 
anrong the ‘worst sheep-killers In the world.) 

We have noticed from various quarters, quite 
a disposition among legitimate sportsmen to 
sustain the: present Game Laws. In other ca- 
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ses, land holders have availed themselves of the 
prohibitions of the law, to prevent the trespass 
of all persons upon their premises. A latenum- 
ber of the Newark North American says: 


“The farmers complain bitterly of the lib- 
erties which nut-hunters and bird hunters 
take with their lands, and they publish a no- 
tice in our columns warning such persons 
to “stand from under.” They have learned 
that birds are important agents in destroy- 
ing noxious insects, and are sensitive about 
having them killed, to say nothing of the 
offensive liberties which small boys and 
boys of larger growth are apt to take.” 


A similar notice was given in the Bellefon- 
taine (uzette, on which one of the editors of 
that paper—Tom Hubbard, himself a mighty 
hunter—remarks On this wise: 

Game —We notice, by advertisements 
in various papers of the Siate, (and the Ga- 
zette contains one of the sort,) that land- 
holders forbid, under threat of legal proce- 
dure, the hunting of squirrels, quails, etc., 
on their premises. 

We take it for granted, that the very 
worthy gentlemen who subscribe to these 
advertisements, have been annoyed and 
damaged by thoughtless or malicious sports- 
men. who have thrown down fences, or so 
fired as to hazard the lives of stock, or en- 
danger the personal safety of families. Such 
meu deserve punishment, and there is a 
plain and direct mode of securing its inflic- 
tion. Would it not be quite as proper to 
proceed against such persons for their spe- 
cific wrong-doing, or warn them against the 
repetition of carelessness and outrage of this 
sort—which is a plain and unquestionable 
right —as to forbid all persons, however 
careful in handling arms, and however ob- 
servant of proprietory rights, from killing 
game, when the right of such prohibition is 
by no means clear 

Quails, rabbits and squirrels do not be- 
long to the farmer in whose fields or upon 
whose trees they chance to be. These ani- 
mals are ‘fere natura, and all men have 
equal rights ‘to seize and enjoy them.’ The 
law of Ohio very clearly contemplates the 
right of all to bunt and kill game of this 
description. It protects, at certain seasons, 
various species of birds and qnadrupeds, 
which implies the right to take them at all 
other -ea-ons. Butas nearly every acre of 
laud in Obio is vested in private per-ons, 
the right which these holders assume would 
eff ctually exclude the hunting of game at 
all seasons alike. It is very clearly im de- 
fogation of the spirit of the law. 
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It may be allowed that the land-owner 
suffers a trespass, technical sheerly and in- 
expressibly trifling, from one who crosses 
an October cornfield, or clambers over wood- 
land hills, where his feet trample nothing 
but forest leaves and shadow ; but we im- 
agine that a resort to law for redress woufld 
not contribute much to the pecuniary re- 
sources of the plaintiff, nor elevate him ma- 
terially in the estimation of his neighbors. 
In such a case, we do not know whata Jus- 
tice of the Peace might do, but if the case 
were in the Common Pleas, it would be a 
most appropriate occasion for the exercise 
of the discretion which the Judge enjoys in 
the apportionment of costs in particular in- 
stances. 

In England, long ago, the Parliament 
put a check on groundless and malicious 
suits for trespass, by providing against the 
recovery of costs in any case where the ver- 
dict of damages did not exceed forty shil- 
lings. And we beseech the Legislature of 
Ohio to protect the rights of sportsmen, by 
providing that where no substantial damage 
is proven by the plaintiff in trespass, he 
shall enjoy the privilege of paying the costa 
of his law-suit. 

eb ee ee 

Fiery Years !—It will not so much interest 
the reader who runs a careless eye over this 
paragraph, as it dues the writer who now pene 
it, when we remark that on this twenty-first 
day of Jan., 1862, we have passed over to the 
other side of our first half century. Thoughts 
from the dim past come thronging like flocks 
of forest birds, as we turn back an eye towards 
the starting point of life; but they all come 
like blessings, toilsome as that life has been, 
and we thank the good God that He has al- 
ways given us work to do and a will to do it. 
Fifty years! how much we have lived in that 
half century, and how few of all those who 
started with us in that race of being, have a 
place among men to-day! Old? No, we are 
not old, The soft brown locks have grown 
thinner upon our crown, and here and there is 
a thread of silver in our raven beard, but the 
heart bounds as lightly and the hope is as buoy- 
ant as ever, albeit the reason is more ripe, and 
expectation more sober, from the experience of 
promises unfulfilled. But we have learned that 
it is better to moderate desire, than ‘o throw 
one’s self under the wheels of disappointment. 
Congratulate us, dear friends, on this avspicious 
occasion, and. let your kindly wishes go with 
us a3 we pursue the even tenor of our way to- 
wards the sunset of life. 

_—_—— we 


The idle man is the devil’s hireling. 
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Experiments and Acclimation. 


- T appreciate fully the chemical ditticulty 
of making crystallized sugar from a new 
sugar plant, or even from one well known, 
when transferred to a new climate; and 
perhaps the more so from having been a 
student of chemistry under Dr. Hare of 
Philadelphia in my early days. Mr. Lov- 
ering has done much harm by his thought- 
less saying that “it is as easy to make su- 
gar from Sorgho as to make a pot of mush, 
and easier than to make a kettle of apple 
butter. 

Next to knowing what we can do is the 
knowledge of what we cannot do, in the 
present state of science on a given subject. 
And this applies to the raising of crops, as 
well as to their after manipulations for use- 
ful purposes. I was not aware that more 
than 12 per cent. of crystalized sugar has 
been produced from beet root syrup; which 
is about equal to the best results as yet pro- 
duced from the Sorgho. The Southern 
cane produces I believe about 18 to 20 per 
cent. 

The question of acclimating plants I am 
glad to see attraets just now much attention. 
To those who tarm for profit, in our day of 
rail-roads and steam, the selection is practi- 
cally narrowed to such plants as the farm- 
er can profitably grow for household use, 
and for the market in which he sells, in 
competition with producers from other cli- 
mates, in a constantly widening circle of 
competition. 

And after the experience of over thirty 
years, I have very reluctantly come to the 
conclusion that in Southern Ohio we can- 
not cultivate either potatoes, turnips or 
beets, cheaply enough for regular feed to 
our stock, or in competition with the crops 
above 42°; where the expense of freight 
to market is the same. Where there is a 
near market and high prices, they may be 
profitably cultivated for the table, in small 
patches with the certainty of frequent fail- 
ures, but al-o with the advantage (except 
po'atoes) of sending them fresh to market, 
and also the freight on such heavy and 
cheap articles, 





This is not owing to a defect in our soil, 
for in some exceptional seasons very large 
crops of all those plants are produced with 
little care. Three years ago I[ raised 216 
measured bushels of large blue potatoes 
from less than half an acre, besides a quan- 
tity (not measured, but not less than 15 
bushels) of small potatoes. They were 
planted without manure, in hills 33 feet 
apart, and were not hoed but cultivated ex- 
clusively with the shovel plow, from seed 
raised on an adjoining plot the year before, 
(not 18 bushels to the acre, which is an av- 
erage for 3 years out of 4,) with the same 
treatment, but those seed potatves not aver- 
aging more thon half the size of a hen’s 
egg. Ihave also raised, and so have my 
neighbors, sugar beets weighing (the larg- 
est) from 16 to 19 pounds, and very large 
crops to the acre, as exceptional crops, but 
for at least 3 years out of 4 all our care 
and labour were thrown away on the crops, 
or nearly so. 

Some of these same men who have since 
migrated to Towa and Wixconsin, say that 
with the same care they grow there large 
and regular crops of potatoes, beets, tur- 
nips, ete. As neither skill nor care nor a 
proper soil were wanting here, I have been 
compelled to the conclusion above stated 
that our climate in Southern Ohio, (about 
30°) does not admit of their profitable cul- 
tivation by any mode as yet known as field 
crops. 

I see that you do not accept my views as 
to the laws which I believe govern« these 
and most other crops. I have no right to 
ask you to do so, but merely that you will 
consider the matter worthy of investigation. 
Let me state the proposition in a more prac- 
tical form. 

“The plants cultivated in Ohio, in field 
and garden as food for men and animals, 
cannot be made by any means now known, 
to produce regular crops in North America 
east of Kansas, in the centra) and southern 
portion of the climatic region of their natu- 
ral growth. But in some part of the north- 
ern portion of their climatic belt; some- 
times quite mear the northern limit, the-e 





same plants can be made with care and 
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ekill to produce large and comparatively | den in the open air (both purple and yel- 


regular crops.” 


low.) TI own.8 small trees, andi have regu- 


The experience and observation of one lar crops of fine, ripe figs, gathering often 
man is little in solving so complicated a| for 6 weeks from half a gallon to‘halfa 


question. Arguments drawn from analogy | 
are also inconclusive, except when support- | 
ed by large and extensive practical tests.— | 
The census returns for 1840 and 1850 
(1860 I have not seen) give the results as | 
to potatoes and the meadow grasses, and | 
they are conclusive so far as these and some | 
other crops are concerned. See De Bow’s 
Compendium, pp. 171 and 172, and com- 
pare as to crops of hay and potatoes the 
conveniently arranged States, Connecticut 
with Georgia, Maryland with Massachu- 
setts, Michigan with Mississippi, New York 
with North Carolina,.and Vermont with 
Virginia. 

These crops, (hay and potatoes) so large- 
ly consumed im the Southern States, and | 
costing so large a percentage to transport, | 
would certainly be extensively. cultivated | 
there if they could be profitably grown.— 
But the returns both of 1840 and 1850 
show'they are not. They have their com- 
pensations but always in crops of which 
their region is near the northern limit.— 
Take cotton for example, a perennial in 
the tropics, where it would seem ‘that the 
fortunate children of the sun have only to 
pick off the bolls from the trees and grow 
rich. Yet their crops cannot compare in 
quantity and quality, and especially in .reg- 
ularity, with that of the Gulf States where 
the cotton is almost every year. damaged 
more or less by the frost. 

The same may be said of rice and su- 
gar cane. Even maize, the vegetable Pro- 
teus of eastern North America, with its 
wonderful adaptability to our various (cli- 
mates, (wherever therevare a few very hot 
days,) is an uncertain crop below 34°, and 
the best and most, regular crops are be- 
tween 35 and 41°. In. Europe I never 





saw even a fair crop of maize, the.best be- 
ing a small patch on the ruins of the pal- 
ace of the Cesars at Rome, (Nero’s golden 
house.) My letter is already too long to 
be read, so I will give you only one. other 





instance and quit. 


I grow figs in my gar- 


bushel a day, with little care or trouble-— 
Some of my neighbors, following my pro- 
cess, do the same. But after repeated tri- 
als we have all utterly failed to make the 
cranberry bush succeed, though planted in 
similar soil (evidenced by the original for- 
est growth) and in similar situations to 
where as a surveyor, I have waded through 
miles of flourishing cranberry swamp, in 
that part of Ohio which lies north of lati- 
tude 41°. 


I am satisfied that we, have not. begun to 
find out the capabilities of our climate, but 
believe that we shall have to look rather to 
the eastern coast of the old continent, (Chi- 
na, Japan, ete.,) rather than to Europe for 
further accessions of plants and animals 
suitable to our climate, which like theirs is 
dry, and has great extremes, of heat and 
cold ; and to southern rather than to north- 
ern plants. Yours, very truly, 

Jas. T. WorTHINGTON. 

Ellensmere Farm, Chillicothe. 

eh ot 

Sheep in the Iron Regions.—Some three 
years ago, we urged upon our farmers, the 
importance of raising sheep in our county. 
Those who took our adviee, have made it 
pay well, although the deépredations of 
worthless dogs have been a,serious detri- 
ment to the business. Our county is pecu- 
liarly, well adapted to wool growing, and if 
our furnace men would turn the hills into 
sheep pastures, they would find it would pay 
better than the manafacttre of iron.—Jack- 
son Standard. 





Keep Your Sheep.— As the article of 
raw cotton has become almost a myth, and 
all classes of cotton good are aspiring to- 
wards fabulous prices, it must necessarily 


follow that ‘wool will greatly advance in 
price during the next twelvemonth. We 


would earnestly advise our farmers to hold 
fast to their sheep until after shearing time, 
as every pound of wool will pay the pro- 
ducer a hundred per cent. more than a pound 
of mutton. There is plenty of pork and 
beef to supply the demand for animal food, 
without: sending your sheep to the sham- 
bles.—London Democrat. 
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All timber is good if put in the right place. | 
Even rotten wood is a valuable absorbent | 
and fertilizer. Many of our modern ear- | 
riages or implements would find their ap- 
propriate sphere in the compost heap, where 
they might help to grow up honester men 
than the makers thereof,—but as designed | 
for locomotion, severe trial, and long life, I. 
say it on my honor as a man, they are, in 
too many cases, miserable abortions. Put 
into the compost heap, they fulfill a “glori- 
ous mission,” as azle-trees or wheels they 
break down in the mud, amid infinite dis- 
quiet, discomfort, and doubt as to how to get 
along on this journey of life. Though they 
are totally depraved, and all that sort of 
thing, it was not my intention at this par- 
ticular time to rail at mechanics—we farm- 
ers are verily guilty in this thing. We own 
the timber, and, as a general thing in this 
country, we manufacture the timber into 
lumber, or have it done at the local mills. 
Do we have a single eye to the public good? 
Do we inquire whether the spoke timber we 
sell is just suited to its purpose, or simply 
whether the fellows, will buy it, and pay us 
more than it is worth for oven-wood? I 
take the contessional—I would like to get 
round it, but I own I have sold poorer lum- 
ber (I get logs into the mill sometimes,) 
than I would like to have put into my cart. 

My father was a thoughtful, prudent, 
Connecticut Yankee. He said to me many 
a time, *‘ Pick out some good trees, have 
them worked into proper shape, and when- 
ever you break a tongue or an axle-tree or 
a spoke, take along to the shop your own 
timber that you know is right, and be sure 
they put it in!” 

If any man says there is no great differ- 
ence in timber, I say he is a——just what 
you please. Christianly speaking, and re- 
ally, we are all “stewards,” sent here simply 
to put ourselves, and all, to proper uses. 
Whoever claims a right to burn up best 
kind of ax-helve timber, will be punished 
by the Court of Heaven, and would be by 
the other “ Courts” if they knew or dared 
to do their duty. A lazy, lumbering lub- 
ber, who won’t take the trouble to discrim- 
inate between what ought to be sent to the 
wood-house and what ought to be sent to 
the saw-mill, had better enter upon some 
other mission,—send him to the Cannibals, 
for instance. I went into a friend’s wood- 


house a while ago, and saw stove wood made 


I pull- 
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this mean,” I said to him, “you have spoiled 
good uxle-trees and ax-helves?” “I sent 
my man to the woods, and he cut the wroug 
tree,” was the reply. “ Yes, but why didn’t 
you post up in English, Irish, and Dutch on 
all such trees, ‘Hands off ?’” 

Here and there the choicest of choice tim- 
ber will be found on the ground, to be ree 
duced in quality before it is used, or to be- 
come so utterly worthles by exposure that 
nobody would. manufactare it, if, indeed, 
such a thing is possible. 

Now, this is to bear witness that every 
man who owns a tree should hold an in- 
quest upon it, and decide upon competent 
authority what that tree is made for—what 
part in the original plan of the universe it 
was designed to play. It tough and elastic, 
its destiny may be whip-stocks, ax-helves, 
or buggy-thills; if of iron firmness, plane- 
woods, mallets, or beetles ; if easily worked, 
but subject to decay, like white-wood, inside 
mouldings ; if of great strength and endur- 
ance, like the best oak and rock-elm, car- 
riage geering, &c. 

There was none too much made of any- 
thing, and when what was made for one 
purpose is desecrated to another, there is 
what treasury departments are familiar with, 
“a deficit” somewhere. 

“Tt won’t pay to bother with this butt log. 
It is true it would make first rate carriage 
poles, and such are scarce, and mixed up 
intimately with the life and death of passen- 
gers; but it is five miles to a saw-mill, and 
I can’t afford to go there with it, and then 
sell it for twenty-five cents a pole.” So, on 
that score the white ash butt log, fit for wag- 
on poles, the only one within three miles 
that ts fit, goes into rails, when a stone wall 
or a thorn bush would answer the same pur- 
. When will that white ash log be re- 
placed? Good wagon poles may be worth 
a dollar—the best possible may be worth 
$10; at least you yourself might be inclined 
to that side of the argument if you were ly- 
ing upon your back at the foot of a hill with 
a broken leg, just because you trusted your 
life to a poor stick ! 

Save your good timber while you have it, 


for it is getting scarce. H. T. B 
Rural New Yorker. 
pe onginen peach ter- 


Maple Sugar.—In view of the tariff on 
sugars, great preparations are being made 
among the farmers for making maple sugar 
the coming season. There are tens of 
thousands of maple trees in our forests, 
and there is no doubt but they will be made 
useful the coming spring.—Lebanon Cit. 
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Profits of Wheat Growing. 


Tue Greene County AGRICULTURAL 


Society awarded a premium on wheat to 
Mr. B. F. Reid, of Cedarville township, on 
a field of seven acres. ‘The wheat was dril- 
led in at the rate of one and one-half buhels 
to the acre. The product was 1854 bush- 
els, or 26$ bushels to the acre. Mr, Reid 
itemizes the cost of the crop as follows : 


Plowingonce 1.26.00. eeeeeeee . - $10.50 


Harrowlng twice..sesceseseseess 4.00 
Deililing. 06 ised cocsedecscces.« 8.00 
Benito id. iisanles 608s ot odes oul 7.00 
Binding and shocking te duised's swei 8.00 
Hauling to to the barn........... 6.00 
Threshing, cleaning and sacking... 20.00 | 
Total cost ot cultivation....... $58.50 


If to this is added the groand rent at the 
same rate as Mr. White’s and the cost of 
seed at 90 cents per bushel, it swells the 
cost to $102.85 or 55% cevts p-r bushel. 
Rating wheat at 90 cents per bushel this 
would give a profit of $8.97 per acre, Mr. 
White realized $6.07 per acre.— Torchlight. 


Addison White, of Henry Co., Indiana, 
communicates to the Country Gentleman an 
itemized account of a wheat crop in 1860. 
In the fall of 1859 he rented a field of twen- 
ty acres at five dollars per acre. 

Thereshed and cleaned 435 bushels of 
wheat. 

Cost of breaking, sowing, &c.....$ 50.00 
Cost ot seed.. 20.00 


Harvesting, threshing and hauling. 110.00 
Ground rent........ 





Prag ae 100.00 
p | PE eae $280.00 
435 bu. of wheat at 90 cts. a bu... 391.50 


Oe er 10.00 


eee eee eee eeeee 


- RS voeee. $401.50 
BRE GEIR. oc tino cccness coos 280.00 
Net profit....... donb onee¢ $121.50 


The above estimate includes all of my 
own labor, so that the cash expenses are 
much less. 


-— 


Army Mules.— Besides having the wants 
of the men of the regiment to supply, I have 
78 mules and 11 horses to take cate of. 
The mulés cause me more trouble than all 
else, for the scoundrels will break loose at 
night and wander away, which causes a good 
deal of trouble and confusion in the morn- 
ing. Then they eat everything. If they 
get short of hay they eatthe wagons. One 





| of our wagons has the tongue almost eaten 
off; another has the spokes on the wheel 
eaten nearly through. If they are forbid- 
den this pleasure, they eateach other's tails ; 
and since the tails are shaved off, they have 
taken to the horses, and now every horse in 
the regiment is a “bob tail” from the same 
cause, except Dr. Mack’sand mine. They 
have already disabled two or three team- 
sters, who sooner than be bothered with 
them, have gone back to the rauks.—Xy. 
Army Correspondence. 





Position of Agriculture. 

Agriculture is a science more vast than 
any that are called learned professions.— 
It, in fact, embraces all the other sciences. 
The farmer, of all other men, should be 
uble to investigate the constituents of his 
soil, analyze bis crops, and understand the 
laws of nature that govern them. His oc- 
cupation requires more intellect, and more 
science than any other; and yet we too 
often find farmers talking of educating their 
sons for other professions, and but few of 
educating them for farmers. Many will 
spend their last dollar to educate a favorite 
son for Master of Arts or Doctor of Divinity; 
when it is a thousand times more impor- 
tant to the world that they shonld become 
Masters of Agriculture, and understand the 
laws that govern the tillage of the earth 
and its productions. Agricultural knowl- 
edge should be made a part of our common 
school education ; and no man should have 
a college diploma unless he was thoroughly 

acquainted withe science of agriculture. 

The whole secret lies in the fact that la- 
bor is looked upon as incompatible with the 
highest social position—and, untortunately, 
that idea is becoming more and more prev- 
alent. When the idea becomes universal 
in the minds of the people—when the State 
or Government, by its governmental poli- 
cy, encourages such an idea, no matter by 
what name it may be called—the days of 
that Government are numbered, and it must 
speedily fall before the wrath of God as 
manifested in the violated laws of man’s 
moral nature. 

Mark, then, the man who would brand 
labor with dishonor. Mark him as an ene- 
my to the State, for he is undermining the 
Government itself. 

I hope and trust that the laboring men 
of this country will see to it that no vio- 
lence is done to the great principle that la- 
bor is honorable. Been the Almighty did 
not deem the cultivation of the soil dishon- 
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orable—for He “planted a garden East- 
ward in Eden.” On the preservation of 
the great principles that free labor is hon- 
orable, depends the hopes of the friends of 
liberty throughout the world — and woe 
should be to him who would lay sacriligious 
hands upon this ark of our covenant with 
the God of our fathers. —[Gen. L. V. 


Brerce. 
——_-2 +2 


New York Live Stock Market for 1861. 


We compile from the reports of Orange Judd, 
made out for the N. Y. Methodist, statistics of 
the N. Y. Live Stock Market for the year 1861, 
giving the number of all beef cattle, including 
milch cows and veals, also sheep and swine 
destined for slaughter in the N. Y. market,show- 
ing the meat bill of that city for one year. 

MARKET FoR 1861. 


Total number of Cattle.............. 266,312 
" zy ilch Cows......... 5,816 

me, ” Veal Calves........ . 83,888 

by * Sheep and Lambs... 527,358 

“ - SE hn ink aaah nade 598,509 

- ™ Cattle, Sheep & Swine.1,387,616 
Weekly average of all kinds......... 26,182 
* Beef Cattle........ 4,270 

i. . COMMA 000 wiend os 110 

Ks ¢ COlVOR co.4c.n00 sabes 630 

~ Sheep and Lambs... 9,950 

A ” WWD Ss sacdeatacecs 11,292 


Average price of Beeves for 1861, 7 4-5 cents 
per lb. 


MARKET FOR 1860. 


Total of Beef Cattle. ................ 226,744 
es!) CROWS aaa SUEY OU. 1G. 7,154 
© — Veal Calvan o's voi. 6 sveowtn hs 40,162 
‘Sheep and Lambs........... 514,191 
et RR res per peri 19,628 
Weekly average of Cattle............ 4,360 
° ” PASE 7,154 
* “ Veal Calves ...... 40,162 
“ rt Sheep and Lambs. 514,191 


Swine..... EB ccdee 319,628 


Weekly average of all kinds.......... ,305 
« y MBL TS USE. SE 4,360 
* $ Cows. ...... Odie 138 
vs . Veal Calyes....... 772 
is - Sheep and Lambs.. 9,888 
" ” OEE: coc: crscece 6,147 


Average of prices of Beeves for 1860, 8 1-5 cents 
per ib. 


The second and last days of the year being 
market days, there were 53 instead of 52 mar- 
ket days. The largest supplies came in during 
the weeks ending Nov. 12 and Oct. 8; the 
smallest receipts June, and March 12. The 
receipts fell below 3000 only in the first week 
of the year. The weekly average for the whole 
year (53 weeks) was 4,270. The weekly aver- 
age for the previous year, 4,360—a difference of 
only 90 head. The total beeves for the whole 
year was 226,312, and for the previous year, 








226,747—a difference of only 435 head. This 
similarity of supply for two consecutive years 
is remarkable. 

The price varies very uniformly with the 
state of the supply, though this is somewhat 
modified by the season and its special demand 
The average net price was lower by two fifths of 
one cent per lb. during 1861 than in 1860, the 


average of all sales for 1861 being seren cents 
and eight mills per lb, for the estimated dressed 


weight. In 1860 it was eight cents and two mills, 
a difference of four mills against 1861 in favor 
of 1860. This is a much less decline than has 
been experienced in most other kinds of pro- 
duce—wheat, perhaps, excepted. 

The above figures show aconsiderable falling 
off in the receipts of milch cows; the receipts for 
1861 being only 5816, or 110 per week, against 
7154, or 138 per week during 1860. The prices 
during the past year have been fully $5 per 
head lower. This has been owing mainly to 
the better pasturagc, which enabled milkmen 
to obtain more milk from a smaller number of 
cows. 

Veals for 1861 numbered only 33,388, or 680 
per week against 40,162 or 772 per week, in 
1860. The better pasturage led farmers to raise 
more of them, while the low price of beef les 
sened the demand for veal. 


Sheep gained but little in supply for the two 
years, the receipts for 1861 being 527,358, or 
9,950 per week, against 514,191, or 9888 per 
week in 1860. 

Live Hogs have been more largely received 
1861 than during any previous year. Thus, the 
total receipts for 1861, were 598,509, or 11,292 
per week, while for the previous year they 
were only 319,628, or 6,147 per week. This 
great disparity has been owing to the disturbed 
conditiun of the several hog-slaughtering mar- 
kets along the Ohio river, and at other south. 
western and western points, The pork that 
has previously gone down the Mississippi, has, 
since suspension of traffic on that river by the 
rebellion, gone to eastern markets. For a few 
weeks before the close of the year the receipts 
of live hogs ran up to from 25,000 to 40,000 per 
week. 

Deducting the milch cows, the total number 
of animals slaughtered, reached the enormons 
figures of 1,381,511, an average of 26,072 per 
week, or 4,348 for each working day or 435 per 
hour, reckoning ten hours per day, or more 
than seven slaughtered for every minute! It will 
be nored that the total reeeipts for 1861 were 
279,734 head in excess of 1860. This difference 
was mainly in hogs and sheep. It is also to be 
remembered that our reports only include ani- 
mals brought to the regular yards. We do not 
take into account the straggling animals bought 
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by butchers direct from farmers,nor the vast 
number of those slaughtered elsewhere and 
brought here in the carcass. 

The principal market for Beef Cattle in New 
York is at the Washington Drove Yard, bound- 
ed by the Fourth and Fifth Avenues and Forty- 
third and Forty-fifth streets. Of the 226,312 
beef cattle reported for last year, 192,375 were 
sold at the Forty-fourth street yards. 


DERIVATION OF BEEF CATTLE FOR 1861. 


Illinois ........ 80,459 | Canada........ 1,063 
CO a ,654.| Pennsylvania... 1,053 
New York..... 29,052 | Connecticut.... 805 
TE se 15,086 | New Jersey.... 508 
WG 6.5 050 AN 1,205 | Wisconsin ..... 120 
Kentucky ...... 8,189 | Choctaw Nation 100 
Michigan....... 898 | Massachusetts.. 67 
Missouri ....... 3,786 | Texas...... ... 50 | 
Virginia ....... 1117 





All the above are the last derivations; very 
many of the cattle set down as coming from 
New York State were originally from other 
States farther west, but were fed for a few weeks 
or months or more, in the State to which they 
were credited. It is interesting to note that 
80,000 came from Illinois alone, which includes 
cattle fed temporarily in that State, from Mis- 
souri, Arkansas and Texas. Taking into ac- 
count the fact above referred to, that cattle are 
fed for a time at the East, it is safe to estimate 
that more than one half of all the beef cattle 
brought to the New York market, are from Il- 
linois. 
fur temporary Eastern feeding, we may estimate 
that at least ninety per cent of all the beef cat- 
tle brought to New York city are derived from 
the west. 


os 


The Cotton Question. 

The Illinois Central Railroad Company 
with their usual enterprise and energy have 
taken hold of the cotton question, and have 
gathered a mass of testimony in regard to 
its culture in the southern part of this State. 
The fact that cotton can be grown in south- 
ern Illinois, is well known to every res- 
ident of that portion of the State, and al- 
so to those who have traveled there to any 
great extent. But where one hundred plant- 
ed cotton twenty-five years ago, probably 
not more than one did last year, and he not 
because of the profit of it, but rather from 
“force of habit.” The almost universal tes- 
timony seems to be, that its culture was giv- 
en up, because it was unprofitable—because 
other crops could be raised at a cheaper 
rate, and sold ata better price. The cotton 
that was grown in the early days was for 
home consumption, and worked up by such 
means as were at hand in the families of 


Making the same allowance as above | 


| the early settlers. Of course, goods thus 


manufactured could not compete with prod- 
uct of the eastern manufactories, and when 
the latter was introduced, the culture of cot- 
ton here was abandoned. So far as the tes- 
timony now gathered is concerned, there is 
little to discourage a revival of cotton cul- 
ture here, either in soil or climate. What 
| counter testimony might be gathered, We 
| know not,—what we publish is certainly 
worthy of grave consideration. 
Of the advantage of free labor over slave 
labor in its cultivation, there is no question ; 
_ but is there sufficient to compensate for the 





_ increased risk from the shortness of the sea- 
| son, as compared with the old cotton grow- 
| ing States? In Texas, the planting of cot- 
ton commences in March, and the picking 
in August, extending often into December, 
giving a much larger yield than even in Al- 
abama or Georgia. In Texas, the estima- 
ted amount grown per hand is about eight 
bales of say 450 pounds each. This, we 
believe, is considerably greater than is done 
_ throughout the southern States. Mr. Ter- 
ry, a reliable Mississippi planter, estimates 
the amount per hand in that State to be 
about five bales, or five acres of tillage. 

From the testimony furnished in many of 
these letters it would seem that the yield 
per acre here was as much, or more, than 
the average yield of the cotton States. If 
| 400 Ibs. per acre can be grown with any- 
thing like certainty, with the improved ma- 
chinery of the present day, this staple may 
take rank among our farm products. 

The railroad company have assurances 
from Secretary Seward and others at Wasb- 
ington, that every necessary effort will be 
made to procure a sufficient supply of seed, 
which will-probably be distributed free 
through the Patent Office and by the rail- 
road company. 

Cotton is an exhausting crop, and we can- 
not expect to grow it continuously upon the 
same ground. The best cotton planters of 
the South do not recommend the planting 
of it oftener than every fourth year upon 
the same field; the following two years to 
be in corn, and the third year—the year 
preceding the cotton crop—to be fallowed, 
after which a heavy dressing of manure is 
applied. 


eh + + 
Telegraph to Omaha.—The telegraph 
line from this city to Chicago, across Iowa, 
was opened for business on yesterday. Ar- 
rangements for better reports will probably 
be made in the course of a day or two, at 
furthest.—Nebraskian. 
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POLL I 
For the Ohio Cultivator. 


The Reform Farm a School of Horti- 
culture. 


The commendation bestowed on the Re- 
form Farm School-by Governor Dennison, 
in his recent Message, will meet the con- 
currence of all, who are acquainted with the 
character and progress of that Institution. 
Its suecess, thus far, has exceeded the ex- 
pectations of its friends; and wherever its 
merits have become known, it cannot fail to 
be regarded as one of the most important 
Benevolent Institutions of our State, and 
deserving the fostering care of the Legis- 
lature. 

‘The number of boys at this time enjoy- 
ing the benefits of the school is about 170 
—uxs many as the present buildings will ac- 








commodate—and many applications for ad- 
mission have been refused for want of room. | 

The “farm” on which the Institution is | 
located, embraces over a thousand acres of 
land, most of it hilly and of a sandy nature, 
too poor for ordinary farm crops, but well 
adapted for fruit culture. The location is 
quite elevated, very healthy, and noted for 
the production of peaches, eherries, and 
other fruits. These circumstances, together 
with the fact that so many young boys 
could not be advantageously employed at 
farm labor, induced the commissioners sey- 
eral years ago, to devote a large portion of 
the land and labor to fruit growing. A 
peach orchard of 6,000 trees, and a vine- 
yard of several acres are now ready to com- 
mence bearing; and it is proposed to in- 
crease these the present year. The small 
fruits, garden vegetables, &c., used in the 
Tnstitution are also grown on the premises, 
and the highest interest is manifested by 
the boys in this department of labor. 

With these facts in view, I wish to offer | 
a few considerations in favor of making the | 
Rerorm Scuoo. a Scnoor or Hortt- 
CULTURE. 

The land, as already stated, is better 
adapted for horticultural purposes than for 
farming, and the labor of the boys cannot 
well be used in raising farm crops. Fruit 
growing, and perhaps the raising of garden 
seeds for sale, would furnish a large amount 








of light labor, and .also afford a handsome 
revenue for the support of the Institution. 

The future welfare of the pupils, howev- 
er, is of far more importance than revenue ; 
and this, to my mind, affords the strongest 
argument in favor of a horticultural school. 
The institution is already based upon the 
idea that a majority of the inmates are boys 
who have acquired vicious habits, mostly 
from the influence. of evil associations in 
our towns and cities, and the first step to- 
wards reform is their removal from such 
associations. In order that their reform 
may be permanent, it is, of course, import- 
ant that the taste for city life should be 
eradicated from their minds, and the tempt- 
ation to return to their former habits be 
removed as far as, possible. Many of the 
boys.are orphans, and yery few have friends 
able to assist them afier their dismissal 
from the institution ; hence they must look 
for employment as a means of support. It 
is not desirable, as a general thing, that 
they should be apprenticed to mechanical 
trades, or furnished plates in shops or stores, 
for reasons above stated, but employed at 
farming or other rural pursuits. But 
young men who know nothing of any kind 
of work but farming are quite plenty in the 
country, and cannot always find good situ- 
ations and fair wages; while there is much 
demand for young men who are good prac- 
tical gardeners and fruit growers; these can 
always find situations and good pay among 
the best of our farmers and other country 
residents, and in a few years can set up 
business for themselves. 

Much benefit would also result to the 
community at large. The greatest hin- 
drance to the progress of horticulture in 
this country, especially in the West, is the 
lack of such gardeners—single men, Amer- 
icans, willing to work, and competent to 
plant and cultivate orchards and gardens, 
and embellish the grounds of wealthy farm- 
ers and land owners. The welfare of eur 
country would be greatly promoted by the 
general diffusion of horticrltural taste among 
the people, and the consequent embellish- 
ment of our rural homes. Nothing else 
would so effectually check that spirit of un- 
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rest and the roving habit of our people, so | 


adverse to all improvement, and to cultivate 
instead a love of home and of country, con- 
ducive to the highest civilization and hap- 
piness. 

The amount of expenditure required for 
carrying out the object proposed would not 
be large ; and the whole plan need not be 
carried into effect at once, or so as to ne- 
cessitate any great change in the manage- 
ment of the institution. The first thing to 
be done, would be the employment of a 
competent landscape gardener to lay out 
the grounds with a view to the ultimate ob- 
ject, securing opportunity for some pleasing 
landscape effect before more of the forest is 
removed, and selecting the ground for an 
arboretum, (of all sorts of native trees and 
shrubs) a botanie garden, to illustrate the 
science of botany, as well as vegetable and 
flower gardens, orchards, &c., and making 
2 correct map of the whole, so that whatev- 
er chopping, grading or planting is hereaf- 
ter done, may be done with reference to the 
main design. Then let an orchard and 
fruit garden be planted as soon as possible, 
not solely with reference to profit, as here- 
toforé, but embracing every variety of fruits 
adapted to this climate, for the purpose of 
illustrating the science of pomology—teach- 
ing the boys the names and qualities of the 
fruits and their modes of propagation and 
culture. Next a teacher should be employ- 
ed to give instruction in the natnral scien- 
ces pertaining to horticulture, as botany, in- 
cluding vegetable physiology and chemistry, 
entomology, &c. And when the plan is 
ready, the ad lition of a couple of’ good prac- 
tical horticulturists, as teacl ers and leaders 
of the work in the different departments, 
will compleie the whole. Wil not the peo- 
ple, through the Legislature, say, Ler rr 
BE DONE ? M. B. Batenam. 

Columbus, Jan. 15, 1862. 

a + ee 

Every heart has a seeret drawer, the 
spring of which is known only to the 
owner. 


He who is false to present duty breaks a 
thread in the loom, and will find the flaw 
when he may have forgotten its cause. 
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Beet Root Sugar. 


The following mode ix pursued in Ger- 
many (according to Professor Lumpadius) 
in making beet sugar upon a small scale. 
The roots having been washed, are sliced 
lengthways, strung ov pack thread and hung 
up todry. The object of this is to let the 
watery juice evaporate, and the sweet juice 
being thereby concentrated is taken up by 
macerating the dry slices in water. The 
Professor obtained four pouuds of tine white 
grained sugar from 110 \bs. of roots so treat- 
ed, and the residuum yield-d seven pints of 
spirit. Ackard says, that a ton of roots 
treated after the same manner, gave 100 Ibs. 
of raw sugar, which gave 55 Ibs. of refined 
sugar, and 25 lbs. of treacle. I have Chap- 
tal’s mode which is much more elaborate, 
while the result is nearly the same. The 
syrup is to be boiled and skimmed until suf- 
ficiently concentrated, which is known as 
follows: The skimmer is dipped in‘o the 
syrup and drawn out, some of the thick syr- 
up which adheres to it is taken between the 
thumb and forefinger, and held there tll the 
heat is reduced to that of the skin; the fin- 
ger and thumb are then separated, and if 
the syrup is of proper strength a thread will 
be drawn out which snaps, and has the trans- 
parency of horn, or rather bariey sugar, this 
is called Proof. The fire is then put out, 
and the syrup is carried to the coo.er, a ves- 
sel sufficiently large to bold all the syrup; 
here the sugar is to crystalize. A- soon as 
this commences, the whole is weli mixed 
and stirred before it becomes too stiff. 
Earthen molds are then filled littie by lit- 
ue, when full, are carried to a cool place. 
As the erystalization goes on, the crust for- 
med on the top is trequently broken. and 
the whole stirred till the crystals are collect- 
ed in the centre, it is then allowed to go on 
without further disturbance. In three days 
the pegs in the molds may be removed, and 
the treacle allowed to run out; in a week 
this is mostly run off. ‘The process for re- 
fining is the same as that pursued in the 
West Indies. 

P. S. Two pounds of the residue of the 
roots, and half a pound of hay, are consid- 
ered sufficient food for a day, for a fuirsized 
sheep, and will keep them in fine condition. 

Etobicoke, Oct. 1861. 


—Canadian Agriculturist R. H. A. 


———_ — + + 

Keep thy shop and thy shop will keep 
thee. 

Beware of little expenses, a small leak 
will sink a great ship. 
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For the Ohio Cultivator. 
The Times. 

Tt is a little strange that a people who 
have been boasting for the last twenty years 
of their power and powers, should be so eas- 
ily disheartened as are some of our Ameri- 
cans in this time of our nation’s trouble. 
Those too, who were the loudest boasters 
one year ago, and who made the most mag- 
nificent threats of “what I'll do,” are now 
the most wofully chop-fallen and oppressed, 
and cry outthe most lugubriously,— We are 
allruined! A hundred years will not re- 
store us to prosperity such as we have 
known in days past. And they go prowl- 
ing about, pulling up all the anchors of hope 
that have been sunk in the hearts of men, 
and trying hard to put out the sunlight, and 
drown even the moon in their tears of sor- 
rowful foreboding. 

True we may never return to the kind of 
prosperity of past days; it is rather to be 
hoped we never may. Itis a sad thing for 
the people, when theig, own seeming good 
luck makes them mindless of the general 
good. When blind to the true interest of 
the world, they keep up imaginary wealth, 
and affix false values to every thing within 
their reach. That acre of ground that was 
worth to the owner, five hundred dollars, 
five years ago, is as rich in soil now as then, 
and will produce by the same culture, as 
much corn or wheat. The house is precisely 
as comfortable, the stables and barns not a 
whit worse for the war, cattle grow, and 
sheep will shed fleeces,—experiments will 





be tried and failures experienc: d; people 
will live and love; children will be born, 
prattle, learn and grow into manhood and 
womanhood, and the world will move on, 
though that acre is worth but one hundred 
dollars. Men of wealth will find it has ta- 
ken to itself wings aid flown away—and in 
ite stead, poasibly health and aciual home- 
comfort have found its place by his hearth 


stone. 

My Lady Gay may sigh a few times over 
the garish show of the past, and powibly 
drop a tear, or wring her hands in despair, 
as she sees her bright visions of silks, rib- 
bons, velvets and furs, fade away at the 
vanishing point of the distance, but may she 
not be a nobler and a better woman, when 
her own hands are brought in contact with 
the necesities of life, and through her own 
experiences she learns to know and feei for 
others ? 

Mr. Banker may have to grapple the 
plow handles, and Mr. Merchant Prince 
make his own brogans as his father onee did. 
What harm? both possibly will be made 
better men, and if so, the world will be gain- 
er in just so much, as wisdom and virtue, in- 
dustry and economy, are better than bogus 
gentility, or aristocratic shoddy. 

There.will not be so many railroads built; 
so many manufacturing companies started, 
so many speculations entered into, and of 
course there will be fewer “soulless corpor- 
ations” for grinding out the lives of the poor, 
fewer companies to break up while the work- 
ers break down, less of privilege and place 
to shield the rogue and the villain. 

What if there be taxes ; those that have 
nothing need not fear; and those that have, 
should be willing to return thanks for the 
blessing. Suppose you are called upon to 
pay fifty dollars yearly, from your income of 
eight hundred, what does it miter? you 
will meet it, make your old suit go a little 
farther, dock off two cigars, and four drinks 
daily ; wife must do with one less five dress, 
and the girls sacrifice fashion magazines, the 
piano teacher, and a few fol-de-rois. The 
boys need not eat oysters at saloons, when 
they go to town, or well no matter, you 
will find the fifty dollars paid in December, 
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and that you have been very comfortable all | 
And just | 


the year in spite of its shadow. 
as like as not, the shadow will hold you:all 
the more firmly to duty; make your boys 
more sober and industrious, your girls more | 
self reliant and useful, and your wife less 
fault-finding, because she has to wait for the 
new carriage, and you—you will bea wiser 
man. 

But if really it happens you can’t make 
out the fifty, and think the property with | 
the tax, a hard bargain, just call in your | 
neighbor Jones, who supports a wife and ten 
children on his and their labor; who rises 
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with the sun and only ceases his labor with 
its setting, yet whistles at his work, Beeps | 
éober, lives healthy, and says “blessed be | 
nothing,”—call him in,—call him in, and | 
make him a clear title to all your taxable | 
property, and learn to live as he does, with- | 
out it; and be sure he will manage to pay | 
the taxes, and save you all anxiety. | 

Will living more simply and truly, hurt. 
us? Will living more honest and pains-tak- | 
ing render us unhappy ? No one will think | 
so, and this may be done. Away then with | 
fear and complaining! Strengthen the true | 
men, stand firmly for your country and for 
liberty, speak words of cheer to neighbors 
and friends, and though you believe war to 
be under all circumstances a barbarism, re- 
member that barbarian’s can understand no 
other argument but fear, and must be taught 
that lesson, ere they can be compelled to 
subordination and law. 

The country may not for a few years to 
come be as rich, and proud, and boastful as 
it has been, but it may be quite as comfort- 
able, and quite as honest. Let us take 


heart. F. D. G. 
ep ee 


Mince Pies Without Meat or Apples.— 
Take good beets, the sweet basanos are 
preferable, boil and prepare for pickles in 
the usual way. When they have been in 
the vinegar for about an hour, take them 
out and chop them with about half their 
quantity of dry bread crumbs, sweeten well 
with home made molasses, put in some but- 
ter, add seasoning the same as mince pies, 
not forgetting salt and pepper and a good 
supply of cloves, and few would tell them 
from genuine mincepies. =H. M.T.C. 
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For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Sowing and Reaping. 


BY MABEL 8T. CLAIR. 


-——— 


His breath came hot, and quick, and iow ; 
A scarlet flush on his cheek of snow. 

His fevered handsiare clasped in prayer : 
“ Where is she? oh, my mother, where ?” 
No footsteps echo through the hall; 

No shadow flits across the wall. 

He parts the curtain, snowy white, 

And gazes out into the night. 

He sees the gleaming lights that play 
From the festive hall across the way ; 

He hears the tread of dancers’ feet, 

And music’s soft succeeding beat. 

“Tis very strange, this burning pain ; 
When will the morning come again ?” 
The red light breaks, and the rosy dawn 
Is girding her shining vestments on. 

The lamps are dead in the banquet halls, 
And withered flowers festoon the walls ; 
No trace is left of the grace and light 
That flooded its chambers yesternight. 
And that palace home across the way, 
Methinks seems strangely still to-day. 
The shutters are closed, and no footsteps fall 
Through its gilded parlors and spacious hall. 


Wilt come with me up its winding stair ? 
We will seek for the light of the mansion there. 


Here are queenly robes and glittering gems, 
Well meet for a princess’ diadems, 


Here are singing birds and tropic flowers, 
And fountains that fall in mimic showers ; 
And beautiful cherubs winged and white, 
Like angels that visit and dream at night. 
But one is here whose chiselled form 

The breath of life has once made warm; 
And by this beautiful form of clay 

A queen of fashion kneels to-day. 

She would give her house, her lands her gold, 
Her wealth uncounted and untold, 

If holding that littlé marble form 

To her breaking heart would make it warm. 
O! ye may not keep the casket now, 
Though hot tears fall on the waxen brow. 
That a pair of shining wings may guide 
Your ’wildered steps to the other side, 
Where night succeedeth not to day, 
Pray, mother, pray! 

Spring Hill, Ohio. 
SAE PS) AE 
Scarlet, like silver and vevlet, have put 
out the kitchen fire. 
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The first mistake in public business is 
going into it. 
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Forthe Ohio Cultivator 


Cloth Mittens. 


I have seen a half dozen notices of good 
methods for knitting and crotcheting mit- 
tens ; but there is a cheaper and easier way 
of getting up mittens than by the tedious pro- 
cess of knitting and crotcheting, which is 
quite as warm and lasting. Take any soft, 
strong cloth, of all wool, and the same 
amount of Canton flannel, or partly worn 
wool flannel, if you have it; let the hand 
be laid flat on a piece of paper, marked 
round with a pencil, then cut out a pattern, 
allowing for seams; cut the lining bias so 
as to have a spring to it, stitch the flannel 
and lining separate, turn the seams together 
inside, bind the wrist, leaving the mitten 
open two inches on the under part of the 
hand, work a button hole on one side, sew 
a strong button on the other, and you will 
havea durable mitten, Old pieces of broad- 
cloth, coat skirts and linings, backs of pan- 
taloons, or old stocking legs, can be worked 
up well into these useful things for the 
hands of soldiers or farmers, I haye tried 
them for years, and know of what I speak. | 

F. D. G. 


— +--+ ~ —<s 
For the Ohio Cultivator. 


Pillows for Soldiers. 
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There is a demand just now for pillows 
tor hospitals, and we all know that feather | 
pillows are more acceptable to the aching 
_ head, and can be kept more dry and in bet- 
ter condition than any other, with the same 
amount of care. If our house-wives would | 
take pains to save the best of their chicken | 


feathers, instead of throwing them away— 


a good supply of pillows might soon be on 
hand; not exactly as light and downy as 
those made by robbing the goose:of her | 


treasures, but far preferable to the knap- | 
sack, or to musty straw or hay for the sick | 


and wounded. 

It a fowl is picked very soon after being 
killed, the feathers from the neck, breast, 
back under the wings and: under the body, 
can all be drawn easily; and these are all 
that are desirable. There are also’ some 





fine downy feathers upon the turkey, -that 
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may be'preserved. Think of it friends, a 
soft feather prop for.a wounded limb, would 


be a great bessing to our ye F. D. G. 
~~ 
For the Ohio Cultivator. 


Oil for Sewing Machines. 





I called at the house of a lady the other 
day who had a Wheeler & Wilson which 
she said refused to do her bidding. It 
would skip stitches, and her brush pad 
seemed worn and unfit for its work. I found 
she was oiling her machine with Kerosene, 
or coal oil, having, as she thought, no other 
fit for use. I advised her to try sweet oil, 
when lo! Miss Wheeler & Wilson recover- 
ed at once from her fit of nervous irritabil- 
ity, and went off on a shirt bosom to per- 
| fection. At another time I found a machine 
ranning so heavily that the lady had given 
it up, saying that she could not stand it to 
turn it. I asked what oil she was using; 
she said sperm. I examined her can and 
found it a mixture of linseed and probably 
lard oil. I advised a little coal oil, which 
at once cut through the sticky gum, and 
away it went likea buzz, When thorough- 
ly, cleansed and lubricated with pure sweet 
oil, all was right. Don’t say “I can’t doa 
thing with it,” till you have thoroughly test- 


ed the oils. F. D: G: 
- ~t  oO 


Rules fer ' Winter. 


Never go to bed with cold or damp feet. 
| In goinginto a colder ait, keep the mouth 
jresolutely closed;~that by compelling the 
‘aireto pass circuitously through the nose 
and head, it may become warmed before it 
reaches the lungs, and thus prevent those 
shocks and sudden chills which frequently 
end in pleurisy, pneumonia, and other se- 
rious forms of disease. 

Never sleep with the head in the draft 
of an open door or window. 

- Let ‘more cover be on the lower limbs 
than on the body. Have an extra cover+ 
ing within easy reach in case of a sudden 
and great change of weather during the 
night. 

Never stand still a moment out of doors; 
especially at street-corners, after having) 
walked even a short distance. 

Never ride near the open window of a 
vehicle for a single half-minute, especially 
if it has been preceded by a walk ; valua: 
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big lives have thus been lost, or good health 
permanently destroyed. 

Never put on a oew boot or shoe in be- 
ginning a journey. 

Never wear India-rubber in cold, dry 
weather. 

It compelled to face a bitter cold wind, 
throw a silk handkerchief over the face ; 
its agency is wonderful in modifying the 
cold. 

Those who are easily chilled on going 
out of doors, should have some cotton bat- 
ten attached to the vest or other garment, 
so as fo protect the space between the 
shoulder-blade behind, the lungs being at- 
tached to the body at that point; a little 
there is worth five times the amount over 
the chest m front. 

Never sit for more than five minutes at 
a time with the back against the fire or 
stove. 

Avoid sitting against cushions in the 
backs of pews in churches; if the uncov- 
ered board feels cold, sit erect without 
tonching it. 

Never begin a journey until breakfast 
bus been eaten, 

After speaking, singing, or preaching in 
a Warm room in winter, do not leave it for 
at | aticn minutes, and even then close 
the mouth, put on the gloves, wrap up the 
neck, and put on the cloak or overcoat before 
passing out of the door; the neglect of 
these has laid many a good and useful man 
in a premature grave. 

Never speak under.a hoarseness, espec- 
ially if it requires an effort,or gives a hurt- 
ing or 2 paintul feeling, for it often results 
in a permanent loss of voice, a life-long 
invalidisin — Halls Journal of Health. 

2 

Remedy for Sores and Chaps.—Every 
farnily should keep a small quantity of 
chlorate of potash. We have never tound 
anything «qual to it for a simple ulcerated 
sore throut, Dissolve a small teaspoonful 
of it in a tumbler of water, and then ecea- 
sionally take a teaspoonful of the solution, 
so as to gargle the threat. It is nearly 
tasteless, and not at all offensive to take, 
and is hence well adapted to children. 

Nothing is better than this for chapped 
or cracked hands. Wash them in the weak 
solution, and they will soon be well. It is 
a'<o good for a rough, pimply er chapped 
fuer. It may be had of any druggist.— 
Furmer and Gardener. - 
—teteitl-<etlsh- epee —anknis 


IIe that falls in love with himself will 
have no rivals. 
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The Palm Birds. 


All ready for a story, children? Yer, 
I'll warrant you are, you greedy little read- 
ers. And have you, every one of you, 
done your duty this morning? Has Eva 
laid those books back in their places, that 
she looked over last evening to see the pic- 
tures? Has George piled up the wood, as 
his father told him to do? Has Minna 
brought in chips enough to last grandma 
over Sunday, and keep her fire bright and 
warm, these chilly days? Has Stephen 
brought in that hatchet which he left out 
on the ground when he mended his snow 
sled? Has James cut the turnips for the 
sheep, and Anna shelled the corn for the 
chickens, and Dick learned his spelling 
lesson ? 

Well, well,—all right, then! and now set 
down quietly and I will tell you the story 
of the Palm Birds. In the West India 
Islands, there are blackbirds which look 
like our blackbirds, that come to pull up 
our corn in the spring, only they are not so 
pretty a bird, quite, and do not keep their 
feathers so smooth and glossy. These 
birds do not come in the spring, as do our 
martins and robins, all the way from the 
swony south, for they are always in the 
sunny south, and do not need to change 
their homes every year. But sometimes 
they come suddenly in large flocks from the 
mountains and forests, and light on a palm 


Htree,on a plantation or near a house, and 


then the people know they are going to 
have a community of noisy, depredating 
neighbors. 

But the birds don’t care what their neigh- 
bors think of them—not they. They go to 
work like so many city builders, to put up 
a house. One brings wet clay, another 
straws, another sticks, and another gum 
from some of the trees, and like little ma- 
sons they put the clay, sticks, straws, gum, 
and bits of palm leaves tovether, and soop 
have a clay house, with a great many doors 
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to it, or little holes just large enough for 
Miss Birdie to go in and out. 

Sometimes they build these houses as 
large as a man’s hat, with two or three doors; 
then the birds begin to lay eggs, and as soon 
as one has laid au egg she flits away, and 
another takes her place. But those not on 
the nests, and the male birds, are all the 
time at work on the building, and from the 
size of a man’s hat, it will grow to the size 
of a barrel, or half-hogshead, and still they 
will leave holes and passages into each nest 
or room, and though ne one bird sets upon 
the nest, there is always some one on it keep- 
ing the eggs warm. 

In two or three weeks two or three little 
birds will come out, and they will keep each 
other’s eggs warm: the next day two or 
three more, and so they keep going till the 
nest runs over, all the old birds feeding all 
the little ones, and the mother birds laying 
their eggs in any nest where they can find 
room, till the whole nest, or house and tree, 
will swarm with them like bees, Then they 
fight and drive the young away to build 
other nests. 

Sometimes the bird house will get so 
heavy thata part of it will fall to the ground ; 
then what a chattering there is over the 
poor little oues, and their shattered houses 
and broken egg~! 

Sometimes too, the natives will climb up 
the palms and take away all the eggs they 
can reach; for the eggs are very good to 
eat when they are fresh. Bat the palm 


birds are troublesome, for they light im the 


sugar cane fields and pick into the stocks 
with theit sharp bills, to get the nice sweet 
pith inside, and they bend down the stocks 
for the fine feathery seed that grows onthe 
top, and they make the beautiful smooth cane 
unclean to go to the mill to be ground for 
sugir; so the people rob their nests and 
break them down, and kill them every way 
they can. 

Some of the people,—the Danes in St. 
Croix—cal! them community birds, because 
they all live in one house, and hatch each 
Other’s little chicks. But they quarrel like 
little witches, which I suppose means they 
quarrel like naughty children, (for they are 
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the worst kind of witches I ever saw,) and 
because they quarrel so, the negroes who 
plant the cane and make the sugar, call them 
“black witches.” 

They are cute birds I can tell you. It 
you are going near where their houses are, 
they will come down to the ground, and 
make believe their wings are broken, and 
will trail them along in the dirt and dust, 
and cry out as if they were in great pain, 
and hold open their mouths to make you 
think they are most dead ; all the while they 
will be running as fast as they can, away 
from the Palm tree, where they have fixed 
their home. They are black witches sure 
enough, for while you are looking down at 
them, you will not be looking up at the tree. 

There now; go} take a good snow play. 
Don’t hurt each other, be good and kind, 
don’t say rough words, help each other ; 
and next time I willtell you about Madame 
Fanny’s old green Parrot. 

As? Fannr. 
ee eee 
For the Ohio Cultivater. 


Hope is Crowned, and Love is Here. 








BY EMILY J. ADAMS. 


Dash, O winter wind! at will, 

Downward from your northern shore, 
Louder yet, and louder still ! 

We but mock your fiercest roar. 

We are strong, with naught to fear,— 
Hope is crowned, and Leve is here :— 
Lave is here! 
Fickle fortune, faithless jade! 
Thou wast to our trust untrue, 
We will teach thee, saacy maid, 
Better things for us to do, 
Having naught from thee to fear,— 
Hope is crowned, and Love is here :— 
Lave is here! 
Be our old-time griefs forgot, 
Tu this season of delight, 
And, O care! we wilkbé a0t— 

“Not at home,” te thee, to-night, 
We'll prolong our time of cheer,— 
Hope is crowned, and Love is here :— 

Love is here? 
To our ears shall sweeter chimes, 

Of this winter night be born, 

Than the summer’s sweetest rhymes, 

Wafted o'er her waving corn, 

Fuller than the spring of cheer,— 
For Hope is crowned, and Love is here :— 
Lave as here! 


Pr a 
Nothing dries cooner thav a trar. 
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MARKETS. 
ee 
Flour has advanced’ 15 or 20 cents a barrel, 
and is in good demand at 4.50 to $5.00 for fam- 
ily brands of red and white wheat. Wheat sells 
readily at 80 to 85c: for’ téd,’ and 85 to'90c. for 


white. Rye 50c. Oa 320. to 22. Corn 20. Clo- 
yer seed $3.25; timo y seed $1, 75; poINpes 50. 
Roll butter 15. Eggs, 124. 


Hogs dull, sales et 10.$3.10: pr. ewk met. 
No change inthe prices of marketing at the 
curb stone. All cut meatseare now sold from 
stalls in the market houser from stores: ! 
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New York Live Stock Market, 





Our telegraphic reports from the N. Y. Cattlé 
Market last week, showed a slight falling off in 
the average of prices of beeves, while the range 
of prices was the same as the week previous, 
viz- from 5} to 9jc. The market days were 
nasty'and the people in bad humor, being dis- 
posed to purchase only what they must have 
for immediate necessities. There was very lit- 
ule outside demand for cattle to be taken in the 
country round about for further feeding, and in 
the face of bad weather and large supplies of 
cheap poultry, butchers meat experienced a dull 
market. 

The Sheep Market was not largely supplied 
owing to an impression among drovers at Al- 
| bany that it was better to sell at that place than 
| to goon to N. York, consequently very many 
| of the sheep designed for N. Y. were sold to 
| purchasers for the Boston Market, at prices 
ranging from $8.90 to’ $5.50 per cwt., live 
weight.’ This left the N. Y. Market so short 
that prices were obtained equal to 9 cents for 





4g | he dressed meat, being 5 to 5ic. live weight. 


A large proportion of the sheep were long wools 
from Canada, which sold at $6 to $7 a head. 

The number of cattle in market this week, is 
about 4,400 head. and prices average not above 
7c... Most sales from 5 to 7c. Sheep steady at 
24 to 84c; 9,623 head in market. 

Of the Hog Market last weck, the Tridune 
says: 

Receipts this week, 46,713 head. 

Corn-fed hogs per Ib., live weight, 3} to 44c. 

It-will be seen by the number that the sup- 
ply is overwhelming, yet it would have been, 
probably, 10,000 head more if transportion 

-could have been had. 

As it is, it is 20,000 more than the most san- 
guine ever anticipated would be offered for sale 
in one week in this city, and it has found the 

packers, though being willing to buy at ruling 
rates, quite unable to manage the immense sup- 
ply to advantage as fast as they arrive. Thi 
_ has kept the market-place crowed, but that will 
,s0on be ended, as the proprietors are building 
immense ‘additions, making it really the great- 
est marketplace for live hogs in the world. 
This.has been a bad week for moving bul 
locks, and many, haye been disabled or bruised 
by falling on the ice, The ground was coated 
with sleet Sunday morning, and that and the 
snow softened during the day, and froze hatd 
at ‘nighty so’that it was a very difficult, expen- 
siveand dangerous matter to get the stock froma 
the West, Albany yards, three miles over the 
icy hills, an the ice on the Hudson to 
the shippi pens at East Albany. If eve: 
oath uttered had been a dollar, the Pres! 





would have gone far toward building a bridgé. 











